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PROFESSIONAL ETHICS FOR COLLEGE 
TEACHERS' 


By E. P. CHASE 
Lafayette College 


Undoubtedly the occupation of teacher is necessary to any 
civilized society. But the existence of a more or Jess organized 
profession of teachers in colleges and universities is not nearly so 
inevitable. In two great countries today, France and the United 
States, such a profession does exist. It has been brought into be- 
ing by the curious nature of French and American colleges and uni- 
versities, which are under non-professional control from the out- 
side and professional regulation from within. In France the out- 
side control comes from the national government. In the United 
States it comes either from the state or from a board of trustees 
who are not teachers. Internal regulation is the same in both 
countries. For example, admission into the profession of uni- 
versity teacher is secured, in France and the United States alike, 
by the passage of examinations conducted by members of the 
profession. 


Only in France and the United States, of all large countries to- 
day, do university teachers stand in this dignified but complex 
situation. In England, it is true, there are university teachers 
whose intellectual and moral status resembles that of the French 
and Americans. But Oxford and Cambridge dons are in quite a 
different position from Americans and Frenchmen, since they are 
not subject to outside control, but both employ and regulate them- 
selves, and since teachers in the newer universities and university 
colleges are autonomous if not legally independent. 

With its growth, the college-teaching profession in the United 
States has begun to develop a code of ethics. But in the United 
States, the profession of college teaching has been slow in self- 
recognition, since only in the last generation have its members be- 
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come numerous. As a result, no one has formulated a complete 
professional code. 

What this paper suggests are some rational bases for a code of 
professional ethics affecting some—not by any means all—of our 
common problems. 


II 


Now there is one fundamental objection to the idea that we as 
professional college teachers should have a code of behavior of our 
own making. It will be suggested by some, and it is often implied 
by others, that just as the student obeys the college rules and 
thereby does his full duty, so if we do what the administrative 
officers of our departments and the dean and president tell us to do, 
all will be well. There is a specious reasonableness about this 
idea. As a matter of fact we do have to do very largely what the 
persons mentioned want us to do. But the analogy with a profit- 
ably run factory or wisely run army breaks down at one or two im- 
portant places. 

The professional man is, by definition at least, a man who 
possesses some specialized knowledge which is not possessed by 
other persons in any organization (except a purely professional 
one) of which he is a part. As such, he can be called on to do only 
those things which it is professionally correct for him to do, and 
very often he has to insist on doing them in the correctly pro- 
fessional way. The interne in a hospital, for instance, is serving 
in the accident-receiving ward. The superintendent of the hos- 
pital—or perhaps even the senior surgeon—sees brought in a man 
with a badly injured leg. Can the leg be saved, at a great ex- 
pense of time and care, or should it be amputated? If my hypo- 
thetical case is a good one, and it may not be, the interne must not 
cut off the leg merely because the head of the organization tells him 
to. And I have talked to chartered accountants who tell me that 
the most difficult part of their profession is to resist pressure to let 
even reputable firms “‘cook” their accounts. We face similar situa- 
tions in our profession. It is perfectly legitimate for the dean of 
the college to call me on the telephone and speak of his great 
interest in a particular boy, and for me to respond by doing all I 
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reasonably can to help the boy get the mark he wants in my 
course. But if the dean should call up and suggest that X must 
pass the course, and I reply “O. K., dean,” I may be a good yes- 
man but I’m a very poor professional man. 

Inconvenient as it is, both for us and for our superiors, our code 
of ethics cannot be that of the yes-man. It cannot consist merely 
in doing gracefully what the administrator tells us to do. Indeed, 
it must be said with regret, we must make our code without the 
help of the administrator. 

It used to be said that no college president’s word could be relied 
upon. In my own teaching experience, I have never been as- 
sociated with a dishonest president or dean. But special tempta- 
tions await the administrator. One of the more profitable sub- 
jects of medieval scholastic debate was the question, “‘Can an arch- 
deacon be saved?” The medieval archdeacon, you remember, was 
the official who attended to the details of ecclesiastical business 
which the bishop was too important to be bothered with. He was 
very much like the modern college dean. Now the general medieval 
answer to the above question—can an archdeacon be saved?—was 
usually a negative one: “No, almost certainly not.” And I think 
the scholastic philosophers sometimes had doubts about the salva- 
tion of bishops also. But whether or not college deans and presi- 
dents can be saved, whether or not they are honest men, at least 
college professors will not find salvation by hanging on to their coat 
tails. We must work out our own salvation, as members of a pro- 
fession to which many administrators, in these days, do not belong. 


III 


On what basis shall we formulate our professional code? It is 
always convenient to start with a few basic principles, and in our 
culture, of which our institutions of higher education are a part, 
those principles are derived from the great fundamentals of the 
French Revolution. For, as I have suggested, our universities and 
colleges are like those of France, and our culture, in its zeal for 
education, is like that of France. The French long ago stated 
their guiding principles as three—liberty, equality, and fraternity. 
As a way of drawing together our scattered ideas, let us see what 
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happens if we examine our professional conduct in relation to these 
principles. 

It is in relation to administrators—the non-members of our pro- 
fession in our institutions—that we have often been careful to 
state our basis as liberty. We claim freedom to do and say what 
we like, and to a large extent the rulers of the colleges admit it. 
In other words, the war between the administrators and ourselves 
has been won by a slow retreat in which the administrators have 
left us to occupy the field. They have thrown a number of taunts 
at us as they moved away. One of them needs answering. Let 
me put it thus: “If appointments of teachers in colleges are to be 
permanent appointments (which means that in the long run good 
men get lower salaries and poor men higher salaries than if we, the 
presidents and deans, could hire and fire at discretion)—if you 
have academic freedom which you say is the basis of all things, 
why do you not go ahead and show us better results with your 
academic freedom than we produced without it?” And when we 
look around and see that at the precise moment when the Asso- 
ciation has secured us the liberty to be inventors, rebels, oddities, 
scholars, creators or whatever we want, we have all settled down 
to being sheer routinists, it is legitimate to ask the question why. 

And I think the answer is clearly that with our obsession for 
liberty from outside control, we have neglected too much our 
obligations towards our colleagues and towards our students. 
These obligations are just as important as the obligation to insist 
on our own liberty. 

In our relations with each other and with the student, we may 
well base our code on the other two of the trinity of noble key- 
words, fraternity and equality. No broad terms such as these can 
be used without a gloss as to their meaning. The equality I sug- 
gest is not arithmetical equality, it is the proportionate equality of 
Aristotle. And by fraternity I mean what we sometimes call 
loyalty. 


IV 


Equality first and simplest, though not least important. We as 
professional men live and do our work in an economic setting char- 
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acterized by gross inequality of income and an administrative 
setting characterized by a hierarchical organization which multi- 
plies distinctions among us. But the very nature of our profession 
indicates that the real distinctions between us should not be 
based on money, seniority, or administrative position, but on 
professional ability. When I first went to teach in a small college 
some years ago I remember being impressed with two things. One 
was the disposition of the community generally to assume that the 
head of the department knew everything about the subject matter 
assigned to the department, that the next senior man in the de- 
partment knew next most, and so on down. I am not now talking 
about maturity of judgment or discretion of speech or tact; those 
are qualities which heads of departments need in a higher degree 
than their subordinates, though they are not all of them pro- 
fessional characteristics. Again, when I first went to that college, 
its faculty club was new and I remember some discussion as to the 
“young” instructors who would live there, and the remark of a 
highly intelligent and very sociable professor, a man in his 
thirties, who admitted blithely that he never had any contact with 
instructors. My own single year as instructor (in another institu- 
tion) had been long ago, but I remember it keenly as one of the 
pleasantest and most useful years of my professional life, because 
I learned so much from my seniors. 


The point I am here trying to make is this: Though there are, 
whether for good or ill, innumerable distinctions between one man 
and another in the administrative framework in which we find our- 
selves, we must be careful first to look upon our colleagues as col- 
leagues rather than as superiors, inferiors, or (if equal in rank) 
rivals; and, second, we must value our colleagues not for their rank 
or salary, but for their professional worth. 


This is hard to do, of course, since the administrator sometimes 
finds it to his advantage to emphasize rather than to minimize dis- 
tinctions. A generally known salary scale, generally adhered to, 
seems to promote satisfaction amongst a faculty. An arbitrary 
power on the part of some administrative official to give some sort 
of salary bonus to selected members of a faculty usually causes 
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divisions, for one’s colleagues never believe that an outsider can 
discriminate on professional grounds. 

Again, it sometimes happens that administrative fiat includes in 
a faculty men who are not paid from the educational funds of the 
college but from some outside source. In such cases, where the 
salaries paid from outside are higher, the result may be jealousy, 
and a feeling of injustice disturbing to sound professional achieve- 
ment on the part of those who are more fully a part of the educa- 
tional organization. On the other extreme, one has heard of cases 
of millionaire Ph.D.’s who can find no attractive place in which 
to teach or to work and who try to secure agreeable surroundings 
by offering themselves (without salary) to the institutions of their 
choice. If they succeed, it is likely that the jealousy of their col- 
leagues, who are paid, will hold that they must lack professional 
competence—or why should they give their services free? 

We ourselves, whatever the administrator may encourage, 
should do what we can to feel that we are all bound together as 
colleagues rather than separated by rank, department, salary, and 
age. We can recognize that professionally we are equal in Aris- 


totle’s sense that recognition belongs—in our profession—not to 
high salaries, to administrative position, or to age, but to pro- 
fessional ability. 


Loyalty is perhaps a more fruitful basis of professional ethics 
even than equality. Loyalty starts with us as fraternity—4. ¢., 
loyalty to our profession and to our brother professionals. 

But critics of the medical and legal professions, both of which 
are old and well organized and profess to be guided by the highest 
ethical standards, complain with some justice that the tendency of 
medical and legal ethics is to advance the doctors and lawyers at 
the expense of the patient, the client, or the public. College pro- 
fessors in establishing a code of ethics must avoid this fault. 
And they must also realize that they are—alas!—held by the com- 
munity to a far higher standard than are doctors and lawyers. 
Perhaps the community is not disillusioned about us yet. Or per- 
haps we are in truth the spiritual heirs of that protestant priest- 
hood which did the nation’s example-setting from the time of the 
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Pilgrims down to our generation. Whatever the reason, we cannot 
stop with loyalty to ourselves. Let us forget loyalty to our col- 
leagues for a moment and look at other loyalties. 

Loyalty, first of all, to whom or to what? I suggest that the 
loyalty we owe is a loyalty to purposes or institutions rather than 
to persons. 

Why not to persons? Let me be concrete. If our loyalty is to 
be to a person or persons, to whom should it be? 

Both outside, to the public, and to an increasing extent inside 
most institutions, the president is the college. Yet I venture to 
suggest that loyalty to the president of the college can never be the 
chief thing desired. A feeling of affection, of admiration, of 
respect, is appropriate and useful. But professional duty may 
call on one to put even his own opinions before those of the presi- 
dent. And even if one accepted the fihrerprincip, there is one 
difficulty. Hitler, we may assume, goes on forever, but college 
presidents do not. And can one really be loyal to President C 
today and just as loyal to President D tomorrow? And deans? 
Even if our institution be small enough to boast only one dean, 
is he not also here today and perhaps gone tomorrow? 

No: our loyalty cannot be to persons administratively superior 
to ourselves, it must be to institutions or to principles. Of the 
institutions, the college itself demands first attention. We owe 
loyalty to the colleges; we are under an ethical obligation to serve 
the college which is quite apart from the service we owe it in re- 
turn for our salaries. This may not be true of employees of a busi- 
ness. But a college is different from a business and I think we all 
appreciate the difference. We owe loyalty to the college and to its 
ideals. 

There are certain problems here. 

Loyalty to a college means, of course, service according to one’s 
own highest ideals. But a problem arises when the college pro- 
claims, or most of its personnel hold, different ideals from one’s 
own. One member of a faculty once indicated to me—though 
not very clearly—a difficulty that he apparently felt. It was after 
a good deal of discussion—perhaps by the American Association 
of University Professors—of freedom of teaching. This particular 
professor was not attempting to combat the idea generally put 
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forward by the faculty that of course we should all teach freely 
what we believed to be the truth. But he did raise with me one 
question; he said, suppose a college has a particular point of view, 
may it not be our duty not to teach contrary to that? He was 
referring, I think, not to any proclaimed standard, but to what 
he fancied to be the president’s wishes, and I think I would have 
been right had I said that I did not see how an obligation to teach 
the truth could be modified by the fact that the college or someone 
connected with it did not want the truth to be taught. 

There are, however, situations which give one pause. For 
instance, some colleges, which are denominational foundations, 
still have a legal connection with some Christian church, and call 
themselves Christian colleges. They do not nowadays usually 
require that the members of their faculties be what I might call 
“overt” Christians. And if most of their faculty members are 
conventionally law-abiding and nominal members of a Christian 
church, they may legitimately conclude, perhaps, that the precept 
laid upon them by the Christian character of the college is really 
just “Be yourself.” But I sometimes wonder what would be the 
position of a member of the faculty of such a college if he found 
himself definitely anti-Christian. Is he entitled to say: “It is 
only pretense; no one takes it seriously and I need not.” I doubt 
it. Orcanhesay: “Christians believe in toleration and therefore 
to be a Christian college means to want to have any honest point 
of view presented.” Perhaps, but I doubt if the idea of a Christian 
college is that even the smallest of its classrooms shall harbor 
blasphemy or sacrilege. Of course it is legitimate to try to get the 
college officially to de-Christianize itself, but that is, I think, a 
different matter. The difficult question is: can a man whose own 
principles of conduct are in definite conflict with those of the insti- 
tution give that necessary loyalty to the institution? 

Somewhat less important than this question is the question of 
loyalty, shall we say, to the curriculum, or to parts of it. Here 
again let me be specific. I remember being told by an educational 
leader whom I greatly respect that to introduce courses in soci- 
ology and education, and survey courses, would ruin any college. 
If a man agrees, and if he finds that the curriculum includes such 
courses, what should he do? Urge his views, undoubtedly, on col- 
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leagues, administrators, and trustees. But should he attack the 
courses he disapproves before the students? Should he let it be 
known that he thinks courses in education, let us say, to be a hum- 
bug, and teachers and taught alike to be engaged in a base con- 
spiracy to get easy credit hours? Loyalty to a college requires 
that one refrain, except in emergency, from depreciating its educa- 
tional policies or personnel. Yet how difficult it is to walk the 
fence between the sort of silence that gives consent to evil, and 
the sort of speech which does at least indirect harm. 

Equal in importance with our loyalty to the institution comes 
loyalty to the truth. Particularly in these days when there is so 
little agreement on a body of either religious or secular doctrine, 
it is easy to shirk one’s duty and to be satisfied with believing and 
teaching something because it is harmless, though it may be only 
doubtfully true. One thing we can agree on, however, is the 
necessity of an experimental and a scientific attitude towards 
everything. I get an impression that there is a good deal less cer- 
tainty, at least in some details, as to the truths which the physical 
scientist teaches than used to be the case in the good old days 
when the scientist believed in mind and matter, and cause and 
effect. For all that I know personally, the underlying principles 
of these sciences are not yet understood to have changed—very 
likely they cannot change. In the same way there has been a good 
deal of perhaps superficial change in the things which the student 
of society teaches, though there also, I think, few of us feel that we 
are convinced of any fundamental change. But at least we must 
all keep in a position of open-mindedness towards any truths 
that may demonstrate themselves to us by a proper scientific 
technique. The most materialistic of natural scientists must teach 
the truth as far as he knows it and yet be ready at any moment to 
believe in Extra-Sensory Perception if the evidence leads him 
there. As long as I remain unconvinced of the principle of leader- 
ship, or of dialectical materialism, as useful guides to social con- 
duct, I must teach, as I do, the political equality of men and the 
control of events by human beings. But I must be ready to believe 
evidence, if it is ever produced, that proves Hitler and Marx more 
nearly correct than Abraham Lincoln or Woodrow Wilson. We 
must walk by the best light we have, we must take care that our 
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light be not darkness, and we must respect our colleagues as seekers 
for truth. 

We must be loyal to our colleagues. This does not mean that 
we need be a mutual admiration society in which we are all 33rd 
degree members. But we should go a little further, perhaps, than 
we sometimes do, in ensuring that the other fellow is seen in the 
best possible light. When an advisee comes to me and says: “I 
want to take such and such a course,” I have seldom if ever felt 
entitled to give as objection a judgment I have made against the 
instructor personally. Nor do I feel that I can go very far in 
questioning a student about the work of a colleague if in so doing 
I elicit unfavorable judgments. Yet one of the things I find most 
trying in medical ethics is the unwillingness of one doctor ever to 
criticize another. Am I wrong?—should we just simply go to it, 
and should I say to my advisee: “Professor So-and-so is a fool 
and an ignoramus. He is a joke amongst his colleagues both here 
and in other institutions. You’re wasting your time in taking his 
courses.” I doubt it. 

We owe loyalty to the techniques which make possible our com- 
mon life. I was once called up by a boy, in the days when our 
college newspaper boasted an “inquiring reporter,” and asked what 
I thought of something or other. My reply was: “The thing is 
under consideration by the faculty and I do not feel entitled to dis- 
cuss it in print.” I picked up the paper next day and found that 
my reticence was not shared by all of my colleagues. Which was 
right I know not. Yet I am sure that much “professional” 
reticence is objectionable and I sometimes feel that the things that 
ought to be known are often hid and the things that ought to re- 
main secrets are shouted from the housetops. 

We are in a dilemma. Unrestrained and uncensored exchange 
of views amongst ourselves is necessary for us to get the informa- 
tion on which our common life depends. Gossip, personal gossip, 
if you want to call it that, may be a good thing. But professional 
gossip must be kept within the profession. Sometimes town and 
gown are intimate. It is in those instances that we run greatest 
danger of betraying our colleagues to our friends. But whatever 
the circumstances, we must try to maintain frankness as between 
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ourselves, and a decent reserve in relation to outsiders, with the 
disposition as far as possible to think well of each other. 

We must be loyal also to our students. By this I do not mean 
that the adviser should always try to get favors for his advisee 
from the college. His loyalty to the college is superior and he 
should think of the college first. But we must play no favorites, 
whether of fraternity or nationality or personal friendliness. We 
must insist on honest work from the student; we ought to be less 
careless on this point than we sometimes are, just because to let 
men cheat is unfair to the honest men. We are not entitled to 
steal students from each other, out of fairness to them as well as 
to our colleagues. Yet who is to decide where to draw the line 
between the legitimate activity of “building up” a course or a de- 
partment on the one hand, and stealing the other fellow’s men on 
the other? But one activity is legitimate and the other is not. 


Vi 


Finally, we are under an obligation to be honest, ourselves. 

Suppose a man is refused promotion or an increase in pay which 
he thinks he deserves, is he to slack off, the next year, and not 
work so hard? Or suppose a man has a reasonable status and 
salary and has learned his job, so that he can give the stuff over 
and over again with less trouble than before? Or suppose a man 
becomes terribly interested in polo or in real estate or in playing 
the flute—and without neglecting his job ceases to work at it 
quite so hard? In no case does the man run a serious risk of dis- 
missal, yet there must be some ethical standard which tells us— 
no administrator can—when we have done our job and when we 
have not. The workman may stop, quite conscientiously, when 
the whistle blows. The professional man has to finish the job. 

There are many other questions which I have left untouched. 
But perhaps it all comes down to this. The college professor is 
held by the community and by himself to a higher standard than 
that of other people. Whether we like it or not, we are supposed 
to be better informed, more accurate, more honest, and more 
dispassionate. To be hard-working, friendly, loyal, and unselfish, 
at the same time that we are trying to be teachers and scholars, 
is not an easy task. 
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EVALUATION OF FACULTY SERVICES’ 


By I. L. KANDEL 


Columbia University 


Next to the financial future of higher education, there is no more 
serious issue which now confronts higher education than that of 
the academic career itself. We have drifted into a situation which 
is marked for the teaching personnel by uncertainty at the start 
and the danger of complacent security at the top. At no level of 
the educational system, whether elementary, secondary, or 
higher, can effective teaching be expected, if the status of the 
teacher is uncertain and if there is no promise of a career. At 
present the academic career is like the hair on our heads; it is 
thick at the start and thins out considerably toward the end. 
Volumes have been written on problems of college and university 
education—administration and organization, finance, curricula, 
tenure, academic freedom, and so on—but there has been little 
discussion of the conditions which should govern advancement and 
promotions.? The young aspirant blithely enters on an academic 
career, but has little idea of the services that will be expected of 
him or the criteria by which his effectiveness will be judged in 
order to assure his continuance and promotion in that career. 
He may feel happy that he has his foot on the first rung of the lad- 
der, but the last rung constantly recedes as he becomes more un- 
certain of the standards by which he will be allowed to advance 
towards it. 

With two standards, however, he will have become acquainted 
during his period of apprenticeship—scholarship and research. 
Rarely, if ever, will he hear anything about the human meanings 

1 Address presented at a regional conference of the Association in New York 
City on March 16, 1940. 

2 The most important recent reports on the subject are the following: (1) 
Report on Some Problems of Personnel in the Vocukty of Arts and Sciences by 
a Special Committee Appointed by the President of Harvard University, and (2) 


The Evaluation of Faculty Services, Report of a Committee of the University of 
Michigan Chapter of the American Association of University Professors. 
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of either scholarship or research, and still more rarely, if at all, 
will he have been confronted with the idea that his major concern 
will be with human beings, students, at an important stage of their 
educational development. On the contrary, he may even hear that 
students are a serious interruption to the advancement of knowl- 
edge. Although he is to enter on a teaching career, teaching, re- 
lationship to students, aims and purposes of college and university 
education, appear to be topics that do not need to be discussed. 
He will have concentrated for a number of years on the acquisition 
of a body of knowledge and on the special cultivation of a segment 
of it, and will then be left to his own devices when it is to be put 
to use before his students. 


II 


It is simple enough to find explanations for this situation. The 
whole system of higher education is in a state of confusion; it is 
made up of two parts each of which had its own origin. The 
American college, founded on English practice, has long ago 
lost any semblance to its original pattern; the American uni- 
versity, modeled on the German pattern, has in its turn developed 
in new directions. The result is a confusion of aims and purposes 
in which are mixed two major objectives—the function of teaching 
and the function of advancing knowledge. The young instructor, 
freshly crowned with the academic laurels of the Ph.D., brings to 
his work with the freshman class aims and ideals which he has re- 
cently imbibed as a university student. He is apt to forget that 
instruction in the junior college years has closer affinities to high 
school instruction than it does to university study. Or, if he is 
conscious of this, he will soon be reminded under pressure of 
academic opinion that his task is to enrich the world of scholar- 
ship by research and publication. Torn between the two he will 
still find it difficult to decide the standards by which his success 
will be judged for purposes of promotion. Rare will be the insti- 
tution in which he will find that problems of instruction are 
thought to be worthy of discussion. 
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Ill 


Despite the fact that it has not yet been decided how much of 
higher education is at the secondary level and how much at the 
higher, one common standard or yardstick has been employed to 
define the qualifications of the academic personnel. This is the 
Ph.D. Whatever criticisms may be leveled against the methods 
of manufacturing Ph.D.’s, the fact cannot be ignored that it has 
come to be a teaching license and that from 60 to 80 per cent of 
those who hold the degree do enter the teaching profession without 
any initiation into the problems which they will encounter. The 
confusion between teaching ability and research ability has only 
been increased by the requirements of accrediting associations, 
and, therefore, of appointing bodies. 

This situation has well been described in the latest Report of 
the President of the Carnegie Corporation, who writes as follows: 


Only in a few strong professions, notably medicine, law and the 
older branches of engineering, can it be said that the possession of 
a degree necessarily means anything. Elsewhere, all too often, a 
degree as such may mean literally nothing. All over the country 
teaching and other vacancies are being filled by degrees, not by 
men and women, the appointing bodies accepting the diploma as 
a substitute for the tiresome process of really finding out some- 
thing as to the professional and personal qualifications of indi- 
vidual human beings.! 


Since the Ph.D. is increasingly coming to be a license to teach, 
the proper balance in the situation will not be restored until this 
is recognized and some attention is devoted to problems of teach- 
ing and education in the preparation of candidates. More is in- 
volved than this, however. Preparation for the Ph.D. has come 
to represent intense specialization in a segment of knowledge; 
its effect is not to broaden culture but to narrow the cultural out- 
look. The candidate for the Ph.D. is not a citizen of the university 
but a subject closely bound by the requirements of the specialized 
division of a department. The graduate school, it may be objected, 
is not concerned with broadening culture; that is what the pre- 
paratory years of the college are for. The evidence already pro- 


1 Annual Report of the President of the Carnegie Corporation, 1939, page 37- 
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duced by the Graduate Record Examination given to newly ad- 
mitted graduate students in a number of graduate schools proves 
the fallacy of this claim. The college itself is already embarked on 
specialized rather than general education, so that the graduate 
student profiles reveal high peaks jutting out of flat plains. 


IV 


And yet one of the essentials of good teaching, particularly at 
the college level, should be the recognition of meanings and inter- 
relations between branches of knowledge if education is to be 
liberal, general, or humane. The college student may not be too 
inquisitive, but one question that he will ask is “What is it all 
about?” or “‘What is the meaning of this subject for me?” In this 
the novice is not interested because, as he looks around him, 
he sees that reputations and promotions depend upon the publica- 
tion of the results of productive research rather than upon skill 
as ateacher. It is a curious paradox that in a profession supposed 
primarily to be devoted to teaching, rewards and reputations 
should be based not on success in the primary purpose of the pro- 
fession but on something else. This does not mean that scholar- 
ship, mastery of a field of knowledge, or acquaintance with the 
methods and results of research are not among the essential 
qualifications. It does mean, however, that pressure to engage 
in research for the advancement of knowledge and to publish the 
evidence of it serves as a distraction from what should be the 
major concern. This is again due to the confusion of the origins 
of higher education. The German professors constituted a small 
and highly selected body of scholars dealing with a small body of se- 
lected students. They were in a sense self-selected to devote them- 
selves to research. But one thing that is certain is that mass pro- 
duction and mechanization of research is impossible. 

There are few institutions of higher education in this country in 
which definite criteria exist for the evaluation of faculty services. 
In a study made in 1929 by Dr. Fred J. Kelly of the U. S. Office 
of Education of 162 institutions he found that 108 promoted on 
the basis of good health, 7 on the basis of research; 2 did not 
promote on the basis of good teaching; 57 did not promote on the 
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basis of research and publication; 46 promoted on both teaching 
and research. These figures are as significant as they are uncer- 
tain about the criteria employed. Few are the institutions that 
maintain adequate records of their personnel. 

And yet the primary purpose of higher education is teaching; 
the standards and methods may vary at different stages with the 
maturity of the students, but teaching, however defined, is still 
the main task. Teaching ability is dependent on two factors— 
interest in scholarship and interest in the student. It requires 
breadth of outlook and understanding and skill in imparting 
knowledge or rather developing an interest in its value and mean- 
ings. It involves ability to encourage participation of the student 
in his own development and to stimulate him to educate himself. 
And here there is another paradox. In the British universities 
young men and women are in statu pupillari, hedged around by 
rules and regulations in their outside activities, but on the 
scholastic side they are treated as students; in this country they 
are referred to as students and kept in statu pupillari at all stages 
of their education. The accumulation of points has been pushed 
so far as to become pointless in terms of any definition of educa- 
tion. The student is lectured at and quizzed but never allowed to 
study. Such a practice tends to develop a certain conventionalism 
and conformity and to deflect attention from other qualities which 
enter into the complex of teaching ability—drive, resourcefulness, 
variety, experimentation. 

But whatever the standards of teaching ability, the fact remains 
that the problems are not discussed during the period of prepara- 
tion and rarely during service. If teaching ability is to be an im- 
portant criterion, its evaluation must be based on more concrete 
evidence than mere rumor or student reports. The early years of 
teaching at every level should be regarded as a period of probation 
definitely organized as a period of interneship and guidance. 
There is no reason why faculty members at the level of higher 
education should look upon visits of colleagues with a certain 
professional resentment. The young instructor needs the guidance 
and advice of those who have more experience, provided, however, 
the visits are made in a spirit of helpfulness rather than criticism. 
Every visit should have a definite purpose and should be followed 
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by a private conference. Further, as a part of the interneship 
inter-class visitation should be encouraged. Both the visits by 
experienced colleagues and the inter-class visits might well be 
made the basis of seminars for the discussion of instructional 
problems. Here at least will be one concrete basis for the evalua- 
tion of service. 


There is another basis both for evaluation of understanding of 
problems and for initiation into academic life which should be the 
concern of all. Instructors should be drawn into conferences for 
the discussion of educational policies. How much they should 
participate in administrative problems is an important question 
which need not be discussed here. There are points at which 
educational policies and administrative problems no doubt over- 
lap. The essential point, however, is to develop a consciousness of 
membership in the academic concerns of all, and to provide op- 
portunities for the appraisal of personnel from as many angles as 
possible. 


Hitherto, scholarship, research, and publications have been 
used in the main for purposes of appraisal because they furnish 
tangible evidence of something, which in itself is not easily de- 
fined. How closely they are related to teaching ability still re- 
mains to be discovered by the accumulation of evidence which 
can be made just as tangible. Does the instructor understand the 
aims and purposes of the education and instruction for which he 
is responsible? Does he dole out content which could just as easily 
be obtained from a textbook? Does he display a sympathetic 
understanding of his students? Does he help students to educate 
themselves? Does he stimulate the students to think and discuss? 
Does he adhere to one method of instruction or does he show 
adaptability, versatility, and flexibility? Is he resourceful and 
open-minded? 


Vi 


The suggestion has been made and experiments have been 
tried to evaluate teaching service on the results of examinations. 
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The suggestion might be fruitful if all conditions were equated— 
the content of the course, methods of instruction, and quality of 
students. There is a great deal of merit in urging teachers to ex- 
amine the results of their examinations in order to discover the 
students’ difficulties and the causes of their own failure. But 
beyond that the suggestion would place the emphasis on an aspect 
of instruction which is important but not the most impor- 
tant. 

Another suggestion is that students be invited to rate their in- 
structors. This is a reversal of the traditional practice of caveat 
alumnus and may result in the adoption of the principle that the 
customer is always right. No doubt there are students who are 
competent to judge the quality of instruction; they know what 
they want and they know whether they are getting what they 
want. But they are the rare ones. What may appear well or- 
ganized, clear, and helpful to them may be vague, obscure, and 
useless to others. Again it would be necessary to equate the 
raters. Studies that have been made on this subject reveal that 
from the student’s point of view personal qualities—fairness and 
accessibility—rank above teaching ability, which in turn ranks 
higher than research, scholarship, and reputation. 

Personal qualities or qualities of personality are undoubtedly 
important: vitality, vigor, enthusiasm, integrity, honesty, co- 
operativeness—all these qualities are essential, but they need to 
be substantiated over a long period if they are to be used for pur- 
poses of evaluation. Nor can the evidence be based on rumor; 
opportunities must be provided for their manifestation. 

Finally, membership in learned societies is found among sug- 
gested criteria for evaluation. Such membership may be evidence 
of scholarly interest and professional alertness. Membership, 
however, means ability to pay subscriptions and payment of sub- 
scriptions may be a hardship at the very time when instructors 
can least afford it. Too much may be made of such membership 
in a type of organization where the Latin tag: Spectatum veniunt, 
veniunt spectentur ut ipsi, may have greater weight than scholarly 
interest. 
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Vil 


There are, of course, other issues which must from time to time 
be taken into consideration when promotions or additions to 
faculties are in question. One of these is the financial condition 
of the institutions concerned. Another is the problem of inbreed- 
ing. Both point to the conclusion that long-term planning is 
needed which takes into account the welfare of an institution as a 
whole and of the departments or divisions within the institution. 


In a recent report President Paul Klapper of Queens College 
stated that “every appointment is a personal risk.” It is possible 
to secure tangible evidence of length of education, scholarship, 
research, and publication; it is possible to obtain information 
about experience but not too much objective information about 
its quality; it is possible to learn something about personality. 
It should be possible to stimulate the keeping of records of infor- 
mation about teaching ability. The most essential desideratum 
today is to adopt somewhat tangible criteria in place of the vague 
uncertainty about the standards and qualities which count for 
advancement and promotion on the academic ladder. One result 
of satisfactory criteria would be the concentration of interest and 
effort where they are most needed in the process of higher educa- 
tion. Properly administered the criteria would promote greater 
cooperation and understanding between the different grades within 
an institution. Heads of departments, deans of faculties, presi- 
dents of institutions, as well as the whole corps of teachers con- 
cerned with the evaluation of service and promotion would have 
before them a statement of principles which should govern higher 
education. Too long have research and publication monopolized 
attention which should be devoted to teaching ability; an emphasis 
on teaching ability must inevitably carry with it an emphasis on 
scholarship and ability to utilize the results of research. Standards 
of teaching ability on which the welfare of higher education as of 
education at all levels depends will be defined and raised. Nor will 
research suffer in the long run, since those whose abilities and in- 
terests lie in that direction will not be deflected from it, and those 
who have real research ability will advance knowledge without 
professional or administrative pressure. The greatest gain from 
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the development of adequate criteria for evaluating faculty serv- 
ice will be not only in a better understanding of the services to be 
evaluated, and therefore a greater feeling of security, but, also in 
directing attention to the real tasks of the college and university 
teacher. 
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PERIL IN ACADEME 
(A Tale for Heads) 


ANONYMOUS 


Monday morning he slunk into my office without knocking, just 
as he had done two weeks before. At that time he had called me 
a damned double-crosser and fumingly threatened he would “get” 
me if I caused him to lose his position. Now, fourteen days later, 
grimly and quietly, he pulled out a black pistol and stood by the 
office door with drawn lips muttering that the time had come. 


During the preceding week-end he had learned that the Board of 
Trustees of the University had acted on his case. Their decision 
had been to give him a year’s leave on half-pay without privilege of 
return. The consideration implied in these conditions was shown 
mainly because he had taught in the institution for eight years. 
This was not the first time that his continuance at his post had 
been placed in doubt. A year before my arrival, he had shown vio- 
lent and apparently effective resistance when the Dean had 
weighed him in the balance and had found him wanting. As anew 
head of department and stranger to the campus, I was not im- 
pressed by his vague mention of powerful influences working in his 
behalf. I soon learned to recognize in him an inefficient teacher 
determined to hang on to a white-collar job, but unwilling to de- 
serve by earnest efforts my sympathetic respect. His dependence 
was on mysterious “‘pull’’ which, at my clear insistence with the 
University authorities, disintegrated, if it ever existed. Realizing 
that action was impending, he had warned me two weeks ago. 
Now that the inevitable decision had been reached by the Board, 
he had come to settle accounts. 

I was standing at my desk when he came unbidden into my 
office. He closed the door and remained with pistol drawn some 
four yards from me, calmly repeating that since I had “got” him, 
he was now going to “get” me. I watched him but said nothing. 
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He was too far away for me to attempt a violent movement. | 
felt a curious swarming sensation about my chest as I looked at 
his weapon and realized that there was no way of escape. 

Fortunately for me, he had still something to say. With his 
left hand, he reached into his coat pocket and pulled out a dark 
bottle. This, he informed me, contained carbolic acid. After he 
killed me, he would drink it, he asserted. Quietly, I sat down at 
my desk before a packet of unopened letters. 

“My dear fellow,” I found myself saying aloud, “you are giv- 
ing up when you still have a chance to make good. Your next 
year is provided for. You can go ahead with your graduate work 
and eventually you will find the place for which you will be fitted. 
We have nothing against you personally. The Dean and I really 
want to help you to find your place....” Strange mechanical 
words that came queerly from lips making their last movement of 
life. The rest of me seemed resigned to the inevitable. 

We were shut within my office, alone together, at 8:30 Monday 
morning. A few classrooms nearby were occupied. In fact, my 
grim colleague had a few moments before deserted his own class 
across the corridor from my office. But all these students and 
their teachers were terribly remote as I beheld against a closed 
door this threatening figure with its drawn revolver. 

It is often stated that people facing death relive in a few instants 
the main events of their lives. I don’t believe it. Certainly in my 
case, as I hung poised on the brink of the deep chasm, nothing was 
prominent in my awareness except this menacing present. Realiz- 
ing the hopelessness of the situation I had no fear. Nor was there 
any wild emotion of despair. I felt quite ready as the gun was 
raised. 

The rest of this adventure took perhaps one minute to unwind, 
and in the telling might sound like an anticlimax after this melo- 
dramatic commencement. But here is the tale, so that I may be 
accounted for and this story be not considered a mediumistic com- 
munication. What happened was this. As the pistol was raised, 
a knock came at the door of my office. I shouted: “Come in!” 
A colleague entered to hand me some papers as my assailant 
pocketed his weapon. I rose from my desk, took the papers, then 
asked the newcomer to remain, walked a few steps amidst tense 
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electric silence, the hidden pistol still blocking the corridor door, 
suddenly rushed for another door leading to an adjoining room, 
slammed it behind me as a first shot rang out, sprinted through the 
room, through the door opening on the corridor, tripped, and fell 
prone. My pursuer, hot after me, disturbed by students pouring 
from adjoining classrooms at the first shot, leaned over me, and 
aimed at my head. I threw up my arm and my wrist caught the 
bullet. My assailant, however, must have felt satisfied, for he 
immediately dashed out of the building and put a bullet into his 
body on a grass plot nearby. He was completely successful in his 
own case, dying a few minutes later. My wound was destined to 
leave me merely with a stiff wrist. 

Newspapers and radio spread the incident all over the country. 
Two days later as I read clippings in my hospital room, I was 
amazed by the inaccuracy of detail in the accounts. In a general 
way, there had been a prolonged fusillade as I dashed away with 
my back to my pursuer—I had engaged in disjointed conversation 
out in the hall with my assailant—I had been shot standing backed 
up against a wall, and so on. I think I felt most aggrieved when 
I read that I had shouted “I’m shot!” as I slumped to the floor. 
It seemed to me I could not have uttered such an obvious exclama- 
tion. 

Gradually similar campus incidents were recalled by friendly 
visitors at my hospital bedside: there had been an unfortunate 
shooting in a dental laboratory at A university, resulting in the 
death of two doctors at the hands of a disgruntled assistant. 
Someone recalled that at B university a dean had been killed by a 
discharged teacher. I remembered a near tragedy at C univer- 
sity with a dean once more the object of violence. From three 
other college campuses came reports of tragic incidents which 
have flared across the papers of the country. Certainly the scho- 
lastic groves were reverberating to violent echoes of shootings, 
shattering horribly the immemorial peace of Academe. A univer- 
sity post was no longer in these disordered times a guarantee of 
reflective tranquillity.! 


1 As this paper is being revised for publication, the newspapers announce a whole- 
sale murder in California by a school principal. 
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II 


As I lay in my hospital bed, arm encased in plaster and raised 
on a pulley, I could muse over my own curious adventure. Two 
years before I had been summoned as head of department to this 
university campus. The chief problem was personnel. Deans and 
President had unmistakably indicated to me their confidence and 
backing. With several older members of the department about 
ready for retirement, my relations had been most amicable. At my 
sympathetic suggestion they were retired in that aura of sanctity 
often vouchsafed to teachers and administrative officers of long 
service irrespective of their actual achievement. It was only in 
my second year that I began to realize that my real problem here 
was not the older generation but the indifferent young, in par- 
ticular, the man who was later to try to murder me. His story is 
instructive and worth recounting because it is typical, except for 
the dénouement. 


Some fifteen years before he had been graduated from a great 
privately endowed university. He had remained another year 
to gather in his master’s degree. His teaching career had led 
him to four institutions before he had arrived at his final post. 
His experience had nothing distinctive except the successively 
unfavorable impressions he left with department heads. Each 
summer he had taken graduate courses at some university, finally 
gravitating toward one place where there was some grudging 
prospect of his receiving a doctorate. At the end of fourteen years 
of desultory summer study, he had not yet fulfilled his residence 
requirements, nor chosen a subject for doctoral dissertation. In 
my conversations with him, I had never been able to discover 
any special field of interest, no underlying scholarly direction 
toward which his graduate activity was converging. He was 
merely complying with the general university policy which de- 
mands an eventual doctor’s degree of its instructors. In his class 
work he was diffuse and lackadaisical, with little of that genuine 
enthusiasm which should make a class session a daily adventure 
and leave a cordial memory with the students. In short, this 
teacher was a job holder complying with the necessary mechanical 
exigencies of his daily classroom task. The moment of liberation 
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from the scene of labor marks for him the entry into a pleasanter 
existence entirely disassociated from his work. For many, the 
leisure hours involve family and friends. For my ex-colleague, who 
was not married, extra-mural time was distributed over hunting, 
fishing, prize fights, and spectacular speeding in a powerful motor 
car. 

In my various wanderings among colleges and universities, I 
have met a number of teachers who are not research scholars. 
For many I have the deepest respect because they bring to their 
work rich gifts of spirit and insight, and inspire students with an 
appreciation of the subject. Their classrooms afford high ex- 
perience and, in elementary groupings of study, such teachers 
are indispensable. In fact, they are often effective where the pure 
scholar might spread devastation. Most of us in university work 
would like to believe that we have the qualities of both scholar 
and teacher, and it is true that the most successful class leader is 
endowed with that happy combination. But such people are com- 
paratively rare. In our very best universities, if the truth be ad- 
mitted, much of the finest teaching is done by gifted junior col- 
leagues who have not yet had opportunity to develop their fields 
of research, while the famous professors are distinctly men of study 
and publication for whom vital pedagogical procedure has become 
a matter of secondary importance. I can look back over under- 
graduate and postgraduate days at a distinguished line of teachers 
who seem to fall easily into one or the other of these categories, 
with a few who cross into both. These two types of teachers are, 
however, essential to a rounded student experience, and both 
have their justification for existence on a campus in what they 
accomplish in the student mind. The problem of university execu- 
tives consists in uniting in each department in proper proportion 
these two equally valuable teachers, and in keeping out those 
who are neither one nor the other. The college has no room for a 
white-collar worker whose spirit dwells in fields removed from 
studentship. 

How many of these undesirable teachers are there on the facul- 
ties of our colleges? How can their incompetence be recognized? 
By what gentle and just processes may they be eased out into occu- 
pations more adapted to their capacities? These are questions that 
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cause constant anguish to administrators whose responsibility is 
definitely involved in such mistaken appointments. The matter 
of evaluating teaching ability and of interpreting teaching char- 
acter and individuality is too complicated for hard and fast rules. 
Far be it from a simple college professor to attempt to elaborate 
didactically on this elusive business. It is, however, too important 
to ignore, as any university or college authority well knows, for 
on judging teachers accurately depends the success of any college 
or university. 


III 


Certainly the letters I began receiving in my hospital room from 
all over the country made me realize that my painful adventure 
had released a host of repressed feelings in the hearts of those 
in authority. I quote from some of these messages, concealing for 
obvious reasons all names and identifications. No one who reads 
them can ignore their significance with respect to the problem they 
state and the picture they draw. As they come from all over the 
country, one must be led to believe that the situation is quite gen- 
eral. These statements may cause some salutary reflections and 
lead to a definite attempt to consider an urgent problem. 

From a head of department in a far western university, the 
message here quoted is typical of at least a dozen similar brief 
statements by friendly college executives who trembled a bit at 
my mishap: 


I was shocked to read in the paper about the attempt on your 
life made by a crazed individual and I want to express to you all 
my sympathy ....I sympathize so much the more that I have here 
a similar problem to cope with, but, thank God, so far no one has 
tried to murder me. 


From a prominent professor in a mid-western university came 
this melancholy reflection on the teaching profession: 


The shock must have been terrible. And then I can just imagine 
that there was a whole series of harrowing and nerve-shaking de- 
tails that preceded the tragedy. I know of only too many similar 
situations which however, of course, stopped short of violence. 
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But there are so many, so many disgruntled, cantankerous people 
in our profession (probably in every other). And there are the 
cases also of misfits who are not cantankerous, for whom one can- 
not help feeling sorry. It is a sad, sad story. 


With much hesitation I include this message from a well-known 
head of department in a mid-western university. I am em- 
boldened by the realization that the situation he describes is typical 
enough to prevent identification: 


Having started home after one of the most hellish days I ever 
spent in my life with a member of my department who appears 
to be a psychiatric case of the first order; having on the way home 
met up with another member of the department who, I fear, is a 
mental case and bound to cause difficulty in the near future—I 
oy an hour with him in discomfort—I arrive home to pick up 
the newspaper and read of your dramatic day. Young man, in 
my present state of mind, I congratulate you. I envy you. I 
would gladly be shot in the wrist or most anywhere else, if certain 
people who are driving me to the verge of something, would only 
put themselves out of the way afterwards. I have never had a 
year like the present one; I sometimes feel that half the world is 
losing its reason, and I wonder about my own. My one hope now 
is that I can stick it through and hold fast to what remains of my 
sanity and forbearance until the first of June. ... 


The following document needs only one comment. Its writer 
is one of the mellowest and wisest of men, a remarkable adminis- 
trator of long standing, in a great university: 


I have not written you a word after the attack on your life from 
which you so fortunately escaped. . . . I had the strongest feeling 
of pleasure in knowing that you had escaped... . I add only that 
this business is not exceptional in universities where people more 
or less crazy naturally congregate. I have had two former inmates 
of asylums on my staff. I did not know it when I took them and 
got respectable work out of them. 


Perhaps these statements are too suggestive of unbalanced 
people in caps and gowns in our halls of learning. This would not 
be a fair conclusion, but it is fair to conclude that the administra- 
tions of many institutions have permitted a few undesirable 
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teachers to remain after a probationary period and to acquire the 
legitimate right of tenure in spite of their shortcomings. The 
sad results of this administrative neglect have been pointed out 
frequently by those most interested in stability of tenure, but the 
actual danger to life and limb of administrative officers and col- 
leagues has not been much stressed. There must be a reawaken- 
ing to the responsibilities involved on the part of college execu- 
tives who are after all creating by laxness or weakness the prob- 
lems which vex them in matters of personnel. The American 
Association of University Professors has recently suggested six 
years as a just maximum probationary period for any aspirant to 
college teaching.! Certainly this generous limit should be enough 
to enable conscientious administrators to decide clearly and fairly 
which of their younger colleagues should not be encouraged to 
continue in a work unsuited to their capacities. This is honesty 
not only for the institution whose essential interests are involved 
but also helpfulness for the individual whose gifts do not lie in 
classroom work. After due consultation with colleagues, the 
chairman, dean, or president must reach a decision on the con- 
tinuance of those teachers on probationary appointments. It is 
the fairest procedure inthelongrun. Before terminating the serv- 
ices of teachers who have achieved tenure, but who it is alleged 
have become incompetent, and, in all cases of alleged infringement 
of academic freedom and tenure, bona fide hearings should be 
instituted. No guild of teachers, and especially not our American 
Association of University Professors, has ever advocated retaining 
beyond a reasonable probationary period teachers whose work is in 
fact inefficient. If such teachers are retained, they acquire tenure 
rights. Most of today’s unsatisfactory teachers on the faculties 
of our colleges and universities are there because of poor selection 
and spineless continuance on the part of administrators. Our pro- 
fession, particularly the administrative members, needs to think 
seriously of the deep significance of what we call the probationary 
period. The whole problem of incompetence needs to be attacked 
with wisdom and resolution and definite steps taken to prevent its 


1 Statement formulated and agreed upon by representatives of the American 
Association of University Professors and of the Association of American Colleges 
on October 18, 1938, and endorsed by the 1938 Annual Meeting of the American 
Association of University Professors (see February, 1940 Bulletin, pp. 49-51). 
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continuance. A forthright procedure in dealing with teachers 
during their probationary appointments would be salutary and 
effective in restoring clarity and integrity to the necessary process 
of eliminating the unfit from the profession. It would also affect 
incompetents who rely on tenure and who thereby abuse the trust 
implied in their favored position. A college or university faculty 
is no place for a mere job holder. 


IV 


There is one more caution suggested by the story of my 
assailant. I did not mention that he was particularly intimate 
with a member of the Board of Trustees. This was in part the 
source of his power to frustrate the judgment of his college su- 
periors. In several other cases, this same observation has come 
tome. We expect our administrators of justice and our political 
executives to acquire disinterestedness by severing scrupulously 
all business relations which might affect their decisions. I think 
it should be similarly mandatory for college trustees to refrain 
from special amicable relationships with individual faculty mem- 
bers that might prejudice their judgments in personal ways. A 
trusteeship of a college or university is a high position of trust, 
and those who accept this responsibility need to realize that it 
involves a steady impersonality in relation and action where the 
interests of the whole of the institution are involved. Intimacies, 
if they exist, should be relinquished as part of the sacrifice for the 
sake of satisfactory performance of an important duty. Where 
maintained, they are likely to become a dangerous and unsettling 
factor rendering the tasks of presidents, deans, and chairmen more 
difficult because they may be swayed by personal considerations 
which weaken them in the discharge of their complex obligations. 
Trustees should be in direct touch with the whole of the faculty, 
and the government of our colleges and universities should pro- 
vide for the presentation of faculty opinion as such to trustees and 
trustee opinion as such to the faculty concerning educational 
matters. Such an exchange of viewpoints between partners in the 
scheme of higher education through officially recognized channels 
is wholesome and avoids all the dangers inherent in intimate 
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friendship between individual trustees and individual members 
of the faculty. 

I am afraid that in our professed aim to make a college a part of 
life, not a region sacred and unique in itself, we have succeeded 
beyond our dreaming. Crooked elections, commercialized athlet- 
ics, frantic social activity, all bear eloquent testimony that the 
college is today a mere segment of ordinary living, the scene of 
more activity than reflection, and therefore less and less a pre- 
cinct of inner preparation by contact with great verities. Too 
many influences of all sorts in our civilization can be blamed for 
this unfortunate result. The only safeguard, the only protection 
against the disintegration of whatever is true and sincere and 
beautiful in our academic life, continues to be scholarship and 
good teaching. Nothing can replace the stately emanations of 
great spirits, deep in wisdom, genial in contact, centered in their 
devotion to the high mission of their calling. 

A stiffened wrist painfully writes these words, summoning the 
profession in whose hands lie the destinies of higher education to a 
better performance of its duty. Every unfit teacher on a cam- 
pus attests the weakness of those in power. That college is truly 
fulfilling its function which maintains, encourages, and advances 
only those to whom their work of instruction is an overpowering 
opportunity for inspired service in the cause of truth, a veritable 
living out in intellectual endeavor of great moral and perhaps 
religious convictions. To choose such teachers is the first pre- 
rogative of administrators. To discourage those from continuing 
in this work who, during a period of trial, are proved not fitted 
for it is the great responsibility of our profession. 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 


CENTRAL WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


Joseph C. Trainor, Assistant Professor of Psychology at Central 
Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, Washington, was 
after eight years of service dismissed under circumstances which 
indicate a violation of generally recognized principles of aca- 
demic tenure. Professor Trainor had been granted a leave of ab- 
sence for the summer of 1939 to do research work in Mexico. He 
left Ellensburg for Mexico on June 3, 1939, travelling by way of the 
Middle West. On June 21, 1939, he received the following two 
letters forwarded from Ellensburg, Washington, dated June 7, 
1939: 


Central Washington College of Education 
Ellensburg—Washington 
Office of the President 


June 7, 1939 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


Professor Joseph C. Trainor, Assistant Professor of Psychology, 
has been granted a leave of absence from this institution for the 
summer of 1939 for the purpose of travelling in Mexico and study- 
ing the educational system of that country. Any courtesies 
which may be extended to Professor Trainor on the part of govern- 
mental and educational officials of Mexico will be greatly appre- 
ciated by the officials of this institution. 


Very truly yours, 


(S) Robert E. McConnell 
(School Seal) President 
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Central Washington College of Education 
Ellensburg—Washington 
Office of the President 


June 7, 1939 


Mr. Joseph C. Trainor 
Central Washington College of Education 
Ellensburg, Washington 


My dear Mr. Trainor: 


I herewith request your resignation effective October 1, 1939. 
The charges upon which this request are made are absence with- 
out leave, defiance of executive requests, and infidelity in service. 


Very truly yours, 


(S) Robert E. McConnell 
President 


The first of these letters had been requested by Professor Trainor. 
President McConnell states that he sent the second letter after he 
consulted the Trustees, at that time two in number. 

Professor Trainor immediately returned to Ellensburg and 
sought a hearing by the Board of Trustees. Despite repeated re- 
quests, he was never able to procure a written specification of 
charges, although he did learn that President McConnell alleged 
that he had left Ellensburg before commencement without com- 
pleting his year’s work and without obtaining leave for early 
departure. The two Trustees heard Professor Trainor on July 21, 
1939, but did not permit him to hear the evidence which President 
McConnell gave against him. Professor Trainor also received the 
impression that he would not be allowed to call witnesses and, 
therefore, did not bring any to this conference, although he states 
that some members of the faculty and others could and would 
have testified helpfully for him. The Board, by a letter dated 
July 21, 1939, notified Professor Trainor: “After reviewing your 
case and again consulting with the President of the College, we 
have decided that for your best interests and those of the College 
you will not be employed after October 1, 1939.” Thus the 
President, who gave all the evidence against Professor Trainor, 
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had the advantage of being heard again after he was informed of 
the substance of Professor Trainor’s reply to the charges. No 
record was kept of the proceedings. 

Inquiries directed to President McConnell by the General 
Secretary on August 15 and 23, 1939, elicited from the President a 
letter dated September 7, 1939, the pertinent portions of which 
read as follows: 


I should explain briefly that the main charge against Mr. Trainor 
is that he left the institution before the close of the spring term 
and did not finish his work nor give final examinations nor attend 
the usual commencement activities. I doubt if the American 
Association of University Professors would subscribe to such ac- 
tions on the part of a professor. I understand that neglect of 
one’s professional work is considered by the American Association 
of University Professors a justifiable cause for dismissal. 

You ask whether or not Mr. Trainor was given a hearing. The 
Board of Trustees granted him a hearing at a special meeting held 
on July 21 and later notified him that he would not be employed 
after October 1, 1939. 


On September 19, 1939, the President in a letter signed by him- 
self and Mr. V. J. Bouillon, Chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
replied to a further inquiry by the General Secretary as follows: 


In answer to your letter of September 16, we should like to ex- 
Ee that Mr. Joseph C. Trainor was not given permission to 
eave the campus early during the spring term of 1939. He asked 
for permission to go but was refused because there was no emer- 
gency and because five other people had been granted leaves of 
absence for the summer, and we felt that he should not be treated 
differently from the others. Nevertheless, he left the campus 
early not having conducted any final examinations and not having 
gg permission for being absent from commencement exercises. 
t is customary in this institution for professors to ask for permis- 
sion to be absent from such exercises. Mr. Trainor did not deposit 
the grades for the students in his courses with the registrar himself 
but had them turned in through another professor on the following 
Tuesday (June 6). We have interpreted Mr. Trainor’s conduct 
as not only absence without leave but also defiance of an executive 
request and infidelity in service. 
he Board of Trustees granted Mr. Trainor a hearing which 
was preceded by a thorough-going and objective inquiry. Mr. 
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Trainor was present at the hearing and was given permission to be 
accompanied by an adviser or counsel and allowed to present any 
evidence or make any statements which he wished to make. He 
appeared before the Board alone and read his statement, a copy 
of which was not left with the Board. No stenographic report was 
made of the proceedings. Therefore, the minutes only show a 
resolution. .. The charges were definite in a letter to Mr. Trainor 
and were presented orally at the hearing and are stated in the first 
paragraph of this letter. 


Subsequent inquiry indicates that the “letter” referred to in the 
above sentence in which “the charges were definite” was the Presi- 
dent’s letter of June 7 requesting Professor Trainor’s resignation. 

Careful investigation by correspondence has satisfied Commit- 
tee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure that Professor Trainor 
did finish his year’s work, including the grading of students, be- 
fore he left Ellensburg. None of his courses involved examina- 
tions at the end of the year, reports and term papers having been 
substituted in keeping with the nature of the particular courses, 
as had been done in the past. 

As to whether President McConnell gave or refused Professor 
Trainor permission to leave for Mexico City before the close of the 
spring term and the commencement ceremonies, there is a sharp 
dispute between the President and Professor Trainor. No tan- 
gible evidence has been submitted to indicate that he was not given 
such permission. Professor Trainor says that about the middle of 
May he had an interview with President McConnell during which 
he asked permission to leave on June 2 when his class work would 
be completed. He states that his recollection of the interview is 
that President McConnell at first declined to give this permission, 
but that later after Professor Trainor had explained that his time 
would be better spent in getting to Mexico as soon as possible in- 
stead of staying simply to attend baccalaureate and commence- 
ment, the President said that it would be all right to leave on 
Friday, June 2, 1939. The President, according to Professor 
Trainor’s version, requested him not to mention that he was leav- 
ing early because other persons would think they had equally good 
reasons for premature departure. Three years previously Presi- 
dent McConnell had permitted Professor Trainor to leave before 
commencement when the latter was taking a trip East. 
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Conclusion 


Concerning Professor Trainor’s permission to be absent from 
baccalaureate and commencement, there is evidence to support 
the conclusion that there was a genuine misunderstanding. Be 
that as it may, one absence from baccalaureate and commence- 
ment, even without permission, does not, in the opinion of Com- 
mittee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure, constitute an of- 
fense of sufficient gravity to warrant the drastic penalty of 
dismissal. The administration has not indicated any other evi- 
dence in support of the charges against Professor Trainor. More- 
over, it seems clear that the President and the Trustees pre-judged 
this case and did not give the accused the safeguards of due process. 
In the absence of a bona fide hearing the refusal to furnish Pro- 
fessor Trainor with a definite specification of charges was in itself 
contrary to good academic practice. On the basis of all the evi- 
dence submitted by President McConnell, the members of the 
Committee are of the opinion that his vague charge of “infidelity 
in service” has no substantial foundation. As a former member 
of the American Association of University Professors and as 
President of a member school of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, which is also definitely interested in academic 
freedom and tenure, President McConnell should be aware of 
these principles and should know that the test of their observance 
is the manner in which they are applied in specific cases. The 
arbitrary treatment accorded Professor Trainor would seem to 
indicate that the present administration of Central Washington 
College of Education does not observe principles of academic 
freedom and tenure which generally prevail at accredited institu- 
tions and constitute an essential part of good academic practice. 


Approved for publication by Committee A on Academic Free- 
dom and Tenure.' 
W. T. Laprapve, Chairman 


1 For the personnel of the Committee, see p. 489. 
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UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


On July 28, 1939, the Board of Trustees of the University of 
South Carolina, Columbia, South Carolina, voted to give Roy A. 
James, Adjunct Professor of Commerce, ten days in which to 
resign, failing which he should “stand dismissed.” Notification 
of the resolution of the Board was given Professor James in a letter 
from Mr. Frank F. Welbourne, Secretary of the Board of Trustees, 
dated August 4, 1939. On August §, Professor James submitted a 
resignation to take effect June 30, 1940. On September 6, 1939, 
Dr. J. Rion McKissick, President of the University, wrote Profes- 
sor James that he “‘stood dismissed at the expiration of the ten-day 
period” after July 28, 1939. 


II 


Before coming to the University of South Carolina in the fall of 
1937 Professor James had been a member of the faculty of Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. His negotiations with 
respect to the position at the University of South Carolina were 
carried on with George E. Olson, Dean of the University’s School 
of Commerce. According to information submitted by Professor 
James, while he was awaiting official notification of the new ap- 
pointment he wrote Dean Olson a letter of which he retained a 
copy. Dean Olson denies receiving this letter. The pertinent 
portions of Professor James’ copy of the letter are as follows: 


Judson Hotel 
Washington Square 
New York, N. Y 
June 9, 1937 


Mr. George E. Olson, Dean 
School of Commerce 
University of South Carolina 
Columbia, S. C. 


Dear Mr. Olson: 


So far I have not received a notice from Dr. McKissick to the ef- 
fect that the Board of Trustees has confirmed your recommenda- 
tion that I be employed on the teaching staff of the University of 
South Carolina. 
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I have been re-elected to teach at Winthrop and will hold off 
my acceptance or resigning till I get the proper confirmation from 
Dr. McKissick. However, I do not like to delay sending in my 
resignation too long. In all fairness to Prof. Noel [of Winthrop 
College] I want to give him as much time as possible in which to 
find another man to take my place. 

Another reason why I am anxious to know about my confirma- 
tion from the University of South Carolina is, that, before I left 
Rock Hill for New York I received an offer to return to Bryant and 
Stratton Business College, Buffalo, New York at an offer of more 
than $50 a month above what I am to be paid at the University. 
I told you I would accept your offer of $2000 plus other considera- 
tions, therefore, I feel honor bound to my agreement, unless you 
wire me at once releasing me from my agreement with you. 

As you are aware, our agreement has been cane up to this 
time. I do not doubt the authority vested in you as the Dean of 
the School of Commerce to recommend me for the position, or as to 
such other agreements you have made with me concerning my 
work in connection with the School of Commerce. I want to take 
this opportunity of stating some of the major points of our discus- 
sion, as I understand them in order that there may not be any mis- 
understanding in the future. I consider the following as part of 
the consideration for my coming to the University of South Caro- 
lina, in addition to the salary offered. Unless I hear from you to 
the — by July 1, 1937 I shall consider it is your understand- 
ing also: 


4. That if at any time my services become unsatisfactory, or 
for any other reason my resignation is desired, that I be given 
ample notice and time in which to secure a satisfactory position. 
I mean by “‘ample notice and time,” one year. I reserve the right, 
after one year at the University, to put my application in at other 
institutions. Should I secure an offer from another institution I 
will give the University an opportunity of retaining my services, 
or sufficient time in which to secure some one to take my place. 


I wish to make several suggestions at this time. As to buying 
typewriters may I suggest that an equal number of different makes 
of typewriters be ordered so that we may have a balanced depart- 
ment. This will give an opportunity of shifting students from one 
group to another without so much confusion and dissatisfaction 
among students. 
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I will be at the Hotel Judson, Washington Square till July 4, 


after which date I will let you have my address. I expect to be in 
Columbia sometime in August. 


Cordially yours, 
R. A. JAMEs 


In later correspondence with the Association, Professor James 
says that after he had typed the foregoing letter to Dean Olson he 
added in handwriting below his signature his room number and the 
street number of the Judson Hotel. He also states that he typed 
the following return address in the upper left corner of the envelope: 


R. A. James 

Room 711 

Judson Hotel 

Washington Square 
ew York, N. Y. 


Professor James has furnished the Association with a letter from 
Dean Olson, under date of July 3, 1937, reading as follows: 


Mr. R. A. James 
Room 711 

The Judson 

Washington Square 
ew York City 


My dear Mr. James: 


Immediately on receipt of your letter I contacted President 
McKissick about the matter of your official appointment. 

He wrote me today to the effect that the final meeting of the 
Board would be held July 7 having been delayed because of the 
legislative term this year. 

He stated that he did not apprehend the slightest difficulty 
in your formal election and that you would be officially notified 
about July 14. He also suggested that I relay this information 
on to you. 

I will immediately get in touch with you on the 14th and see that 
you receive notice of formal election. Hope you have a pleasant 
summer up there where it is cool. Things are shaping up nicely 
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here. Have bought 20 Royals, and will probably get about 20 
Underwoods and we are opening proposals - new Loalionn The 
architect has completed plans for the new quarters and I think we 
will have a nice layout next fall. 


Cordially yours, 
(S) Georce E. Otson 


George E. Olson 
No. 2 University Campus 
Columbia, S. C. 


While this reply does not identify “‘your letter” as that of June 9, 
1937, already quoted in part, it will be observed that Dean Olson 
covers two matters raised by that communication, namely, the 
question of the official appointment and the acquisition of equal 
numbers of different makes of typewriters. It also appears that 
the Dean’s letter, if mailed on the date which it bears, might have 
reached Professor James at the Judson Hotel about July 4, which 
the document dated June 9, 1937 mentioned as the terminal date 
of his stay at that address. Finally, the address used by Dean 
Olson corresponds with that given in the document dated June 9, 
1937. On April 15, 1940, the Association addressed a letter to 
President McKissick inquiring whether Dean Olson had in his 
files any communication from Professor James other than the 
letter of June 9, 1937, which would have given him Professor 
James’ temporary New York address and which would have led 
him to write Professor James and offer the information about 
purchasing an equal number of Royals and Underwoods. The 
President replied on May 30, 1940, enclosing a copy of a letter 
which he had received from Dean Olson under date of May 8, 
1940, the relevant portions of which are as follows: 


You will recall that I wrote you several months ago to the effect 
that no letter had been received by me containing the two para- 
graphs quoted and that if I had received such a letter, I would 

ave been reluctant to consider the applicant further and cer- 
tainly would have made a thorough reinvestigation of his record. 

These two paragraphs are claimed by pry wen to be as follows: 

Paragraph s—“As Dean of the School of Commerce, I shall look 
to you te advice and counsel should my activities at any time not 
conform to the policies and practices of the Administration of the 
University. I shall expect you to bring to my attention promptly 
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any complaint regarding me or my work so appropriate measures 
may be taken to correct the situation.” 

He further states that the preceding paragraph, paragraph 4 
in the same letter, contains the following: “That if at any time 
my services become unsatisfactory or for any other reason my resig- 
nation is requested, that I be given ample notice and time in which 
to secure a satisfactory position. I mean by ‘ample notice and 
time’ one year.” 

The claim is made that my letter may be an answer to his alleged 
letter of June 9. As I told you last summer, every communica- 
tion concerning Mr. James had disappeared from my files in the 
early part of » 5 summer and it is naturally impossible for me to 
state the exact date of any letter received from him. However, the 
Judson Hotel, so I was told by Mr. James in his conversation with 
me, in Columbia, is a student rooming house just two or three 
blocks from the University buildings in which he expected to take 
his work and I was given the address at that time. We also 
talked about typewriters and furniture in our interview here in 
Columbia. 

I have always tried to conform meticulously with the policies of 
pet office in employing members of this staff. Had I received a 

etter from any applicant containing two separate and distinct 
paragraphs concerning anticipated complaints about his work or 
future requests for his resignation, I should certainly have brought 
the matter to your immediate attention with a recommendation 
that such an applicant be no longer considered or at least thoroughly 
reinvestigated. 

Had I received such a letter, dated June 9, I am certain that I 
would not have waited almost a month to answer it. 

My chief reason for believing that the original of this letter 
containing the two paragraphs quoted was not in existence until 
after the meeting of the Board of Trustees is the fact that in Mr. 
James’ carefully prepared statement to the Board, he made no 
mention of rome 4 a letter and I am sure that, had this letter been 
written at that time, he would have presented it as an argument in 
his defense while I was present. 


On July 15 and 16, 1937 Dean Olson wrote Professor James at 
two different addresses, saying in each letter that the Trustees 
had confirmed the appointment “at a salary of $2000 per year.” 
On August 9, 1937 President McKissick wrote as follows: 


This is to notify you formally and officially that at the meeting 
of the Board of Trustees of the University of South Carolina July 
14, 1937, the following resolution was passed: 
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“That Mr. R. A. James be engaged as Adjunct Professor of 
Commerce at a salary of $2,000 on a one-year basis.” 

It is customary here to regard the first year of any new member 
of the faculty as a trial year. Tenure of members of the faculty 
here is indefinite at the will of the Board of Trustees. 

I shall be glad to welcome you to the University and I hope that 
you will be happy and successful in your work here. 

I hope you will pardon my delay in writing you, but I have been 
so overwhelmed with multitudinous duties that I am far behind 
with my correspondence. 


The third paragraph of the letter just quoted reveals a policy 
contrary to that outlined by Professor James in paragraph 4 of 
the document dated June 9, 1937. Asked about his attitude and 
actions after thus hearing from the President, Professor James 
answered: 


Upon receipt of Dean Olson’s letter telling of my formal a 
pointment by the Board of Trustees and that Dr. McKissick matin 
send me formal notice I resigned my position at Winthrop College 
before receiving Dr. McKissick’s letter of August 9, bearing in 
mind Dean Olson’s verbal assurance that my appointment would 
be approved in accordance with our first conference; and in view 
of the fact that I had written Dean Olson June 9, 1937 and the 
letter had not been returned to me or Dean Olson did not ques- 
tion the facts set forth in my letter of June 9. 

At the time I received Dr. McKissick’s letter of August 9 I 
thought it rather strange that he should word his letter of notifica- 
tion as he did. I went to Columbia the latter part of August and 
showed Dean Olson Dr. McKissick’s letter. Dean Olson ex- 
plained the letter of Dr. McKissick by saying that it was merely 
the form of notification and that I was not to worry, that after one 
year I would have a job as long as my work was satisfactory and no 
moral issue raised. 

Another reason why I did not investigate the wording of Dr. 
McKissick’s official notification further, by going to Dr. McKissick, 
was that all negotiations in regard to the position had been car- 
ried on between Dean Olson and myself. I had not been asked 
at any time to see Dr. McKissick. Dean Olson said that the 
details of the position had always been left to him and that Dr. 
McKissick approved his recommendations. Being a new man at 
the University, and in view of Dean Olson’s statement, I felt I 
could rely upon the integrity of the Head of the School of Com- 
merce to inform me accurately as to the procedure, practices and 
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policies of the University, therefore, I did not go further into the 
terms of employment with either Dean Olson or Dr. McKissick. 


Ill 


On June 3, 1939 Dean Olson wrote President McKissick that he 
was recommending the dismissal of Professor James at the close 
of the academic year. Dean Olson stated as his reasons for the 
recommendation for dismissal complaints that Professor James had 
used “abusive and threatening language” in class and “‘ungentle- 
manly” language to the secretary of the summer school because she 
had inadvertently omitted one of his degrees in the summer school 
catalogue, and that he was lacking in qualifications to teach ad- 
vanced students; complaints of decreased enrollment in Secre- 
tarial Science allegedly because of Professor James’ attitude; and 
the unwillingness of one prospective student to study with Pro- 
fessor James. On June 6 President McKissick read Dean Olson’s 
letter containing these charges to the Board of Trustees. On June 
20 Dean Olson went to Professor James’ office and there told him 
for the first time, according to Professor James, that his work was 
not satisfactory. Dean Olson asked for Professor James’ resigna- 
tion. On June 21 President McKissick wrote Professor James, 
quoting Dean Olson’s letter containing the charges against him, 
and informed him that the Board of Trustees had directed that the 
usual procedure be followed. This was stated to be that Professor 
James had the alternative of resigning or requesting a hearing, first 
by the Board’s Committee on University Activities, and afterwards 
by the whole Board. President McKissick stated that the pro- 
cedure included opportunity for Professor James to call witnesses 
in his own behalf. President McKissick added that neither he 
nor the Board of Trustees had passed in any way upon Profes- 
sor James’ case. 

Professor James chose to have a hearing. He and Dean Olson 
appeared before the Board on July 28, 1939. The Association 
sought permission to examine the transcript of that hearing. After 
correspondence about the matter the Board of Trustees passed this 
resolution on June 4, 1940: 
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Resolved, That the request of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors for a transcript of the proceedings in the R. A. 
James Case be refused, that they be informed that the proceedings 
of the Board of Trustees are secret proceedings, that the Board 
feels it had good and sufficient evidence for such action as it has 
taken about the matter, and that as far as the University is con- 
cerned the James case is at an end. 


President McKissick states that the testimony of Dean Olson fills 
10'/, pages, no questions having been asked the Dean; and that 
the testimony of Professor James fills about 7 pages, approximately 
one-third of which are devoted to questions and answers. No 
other witnesses were heard, although Professor James had wit- 
nesses present. Professor James asserts that he was not allowed 
to introduce in rebuttal of the charges certain official documents 
from the Registrar’s office. President McKissick says that the 
record shows no request to introduce such documents, and that 
he has no recollection of a request of this nature. At these pro- 
ceedings on July 28, the Board passed the following resolutions, 
the second as an amendment to the first: 


Resolved, That on the testimony the specific charges are not sus- 
tained,' but it is very apparent that there is a lack of cordiality 
and cooperation between Professor James and the rest of the 
faculty in his department; and for the good of the University 
Professor James should be and is hereby requested to resign. 


Resolved, That in the event Professor James does not resign 
within ten days from the date of this meeting, that [sic] he stand 
dismissed. 


Professor James complains of the restrictions upon his introduc- 
tion of evidence. In this connection Mr. Harry R. Hughs, a mem- 
ber of the Board, wrote Professor James a personal letter, to the 
publication of which he has courteously given his consent: 

1On May 30, 1940, President McKissick informed the Association that the 
minutes of the Board of Trustees of the University of South Carolina were amended 


on December 13, 1939, so that the words “by competent evidence” were inserted at 
this point after the word “‘sustained.” 
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July 29, 1939 
Prof. R. A. James 
South Carolina University 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Dear Sir: 


In view of the fact that I was responsible for the motion passed 
by the Board of Trustees yesterday requesting you to resign, it 
occurs to me that a concise statement of the situation and the 
circumstances under which the motion was adopted might be of 
some use to you. 


The charges by Dean Olson of your Department, reduced to the 
last analysis, amounted to nothing more than complaints from 
certain students of ill-manners on your part in the classroom and 
some charges of partiality, favoritism, and prejudice on your part. 
These charges were stated by Dean Olson by way of quotations 
from what he said were letters addressed to him by students and 
mothers of students. You denied the charges and offered to pro- 
duce witnesses to disprove them. 


It would have required many hours to have called and examined 
witnesses offered to prove the charges and those offered to dispute 
them. Had witnesses been offered to prove the charges it might 
have appeared, as you suggested, that they would be inconsider- 
able in number and only the expressions of a disgruntled few. 
On the other hand, the evidence might probably have been suf- 
ficient to establish the charges. 

The Board had before it no competent evidence on which to 
base a judgment on the charges and specifically declined to do so. 

However, from the presentation of the charges by Dean Olson 
and from your statement of your position in reply thereto, it was 
painfully apparent that marked friction existed between you and 
the Dean evidenced by lack of harmony and cordiality resulting in 
a want of sympathetic cooperation, which is essential to the ef- 
ficient operation of any Department. 

Where two antagonistic spirits are found in an Institution 
where harmony and cooperation in their association is necessary, 
one or the other for the good of the service should retire. Dean 
Olson, having been with the Institution for years, and his work 
having been satisfactory so far as the Board is informed, there was 
no course to pursue other than to ask you, a new man, to withdraw 
from the faculty. 


This letter is not authorized by the Board, but since I was re- 
sponsible for suggesting the action taken by the Board, I feel justi- 
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fied in justice to you in saying that we asked for your resignation 
strictly because of the friction emma you and Dean Olson and our 
request is in no sense to be deemed a be ede as to the truth or 
falsity of Dean Olson’s charges against you. 


Should you find this letter of service to you in seeking work 
elsewhere, you have my permission to use it. 
Yours very truly, 
(S) Harry R. Hucus 


President McKissick, in commenting upon the letter just quoted, 
indicates that Mr. Hughs wrote individually and not as a spokes- 
man for the Board. The President says, however: “Neither 
Dean Olson nor Professor James was permitted to present witnesses 
because the motion which was passed after Professor James’ 
statement closed the hearing.” 


As stated in the first part of this report, Professor James de- 
clined to resign with an effective date earlier than June 30, 1940, 
and President McKissick informed him that he was dismissed. 
Efforts by Professor James and the officers of the Association 
through the General Secretary to obtain reconsideration of the 
Board’s action have failed. 


IV 


President McKissick, in a letter to the Association, quoted the 
following provisions in the By-Laws affecting the governance of 
the University: 


The President, Dean, Professors, Librarian, and Chaplain hold 
their officers [sic] during the oa of the Board and no longer... . 


No professor or teacher shall be dismissed or his chair declared 
vacant, except in extraordinary cases, unless he be given three 
months’ notice. 

No vacancies in any chair or office shall be created, except in 
extraordinary cases, until after commencement exercises are over. 


The President also cites a resolution of the Board of Trustees 
of December 9, 1936: 


That it is the sense of the Board that the terms of all employees 
of the University shall run for one year. 
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President McKissick emphasizes Dean Olson’s lack of authority 
to offer Professor James an appointment for more than a single 
year, and consequently his lack of authority to accept the terms 
laid down in the contested letter of June 9, 1937. In view of Presi- 
dent McKissick’s position on this matter it is desirable to state 
here that the principles relating to tenure, appointments, and dis- 
missals with which this report is concerned are principles based 
upon accepted standards of good academic practice in accredited 
institutions. Their validity does not necessarily depend on a 
professor’s legal rights. These principles assume that college and 
university administrations recognize important moral obligations 
which can, nevertheless, be violated without danger of legal 
penalties, if the administrative authorities do not wish to be bound 
by them. 

The question at issue with respect to Professor James is not what 
kind of contract he could legally have had with the administra- 
tion, but rather what contract Professor James reasonably believed 
he was getting from the University’s representatives. If Dean 
Olson received the letter of June 9, 1937, or if he had received in 
some other way knowledge of the same matter, common-sense 
principles of fairness placed upon him the obligation of bringing 
home to Professor James the University’s attitude toward the 
proposed terms respecting notice. If he failed to discharge that 
obligation the administration was morally in the wrong so far as 
Professor James was concerned. As to whether Dean Olson did in 
fact receive the contested letter, the evidence and arguments on 
each side have already been presented. 


v 


Entirely aside from the disputed question of whether the letter 
of June 9, 1937, was received by Dean Olson, the foregoing state- 
ment shows serious disregard of sound academic practice by the 
administration of the University of South Carolina. Such notice 
as was given Professor James came after the closing of work for the 
academic year 1938-1939, and was thus more than three months 
late under any recognized standard of academic tenure. Dis- 
missals of teachers late in the academic year usually mean un- 
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employment for such teachers during the next academic year, A 
rule and practice of timing dismissals during and after com- 
mencement deserves the strongest disapproval. In addition, as 
a result of the inconclusive character of the decision made on 
charges presented by Dean Olson, the Board subjected Professor 
James to great injustice. The President’s offer of a hearing as the 
customary procedure if Professor James requested it, implied an 
obligation to continue him for some period on the faculty if the 
charges were not proven. The Board, while stressing its legal 
right to dismiss in a summary and arbitrary fashion, nevertheless 
granted a hearing on charges which were not proven. It then dis- 
missed Professor James because it found antagonism between him 
and Dean Olson. Although there is some evidence offered on the 
point, it is not established that this was principally antagonism of 
a chronic character existing before the recommendation made by 
Dean Olson for Professor James’ dismissal. There is no need to 
decide here whether such antagonism might be ground for dis- 
missal. Antagonism displayed by Professor James at the hearing 


can be readily understood. If Professor James was discharged 
because of this attitude at the hearing of July 28, 1939, this cannot 
be properly designated as a hearing at all, and the arbitrary and 
prejudicial treatment of Professor James by the University is 
magnified rather than lessened by having granted it. 


VI 


Asked by the Association about the interpretation and practical 
effect of Chapter II, Section 3 of the By-Laws, and the Resolution 
of December 9, 1936, as quoted above, President McKissick 
answered: 


The Secretary of our Board of Trustees has examined the 
minutes of this body from 1924 to date. In that period five per- 
sons have been dismissed by the Board of Trustees. Apparently 
in each case action was taken by the Board during or after com- 
mencement. The Board has only two stated meetings, one in 
— and the other in June, although special meetings may be 
called. 

As to my statement, “The Board of Trustees has the right and 
authority under its by-laws and under the law of the State to dis- 
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miss a member of the faculty for any cause which, in its judgment, 
is sufficient, and to dismiss him on such notice as it deems suf- 
ficient,” this is my own interpretation of the law governing the 
situation. Whether or not it is likewise the interpretation of the 
Board of Trustees would be for that body to say. 

I do not possess enough information about cases of dismissals 
or failure to reappoint prior to my administration to make any 
authoritative statement as to what is or is not the customary 
practice of the University, but it is my individual opinion that my 
quoted statement “describes the customary practice in the Uni- 
versity with respect to dismissals.” 

As a matter of fact, dismissals and failures to reappoint are un- 
common occurrences in this University. Such actions by the 
Board of Trustees are even more unusual. I believe that condi- 
tions here affecting the faculty are as wholesome and as favorable to 
staff members as in any other institution in the country. Long 
tenures are the rule, rather than the exception, here. Our 
salaries are comparatively low, because the University, never hav- 
ing had any endowment, is wholly dependent on student fees and 
legislative appropriations, but few of om faculty have resigned. 
During the depression, when salaries were slashed to the bone, not a 
single faculty member left us. This institution has the reputation 
of being liberal in its policy toward its faculty. We try to choose 
the best instructors we can get—and then we turn them loose witha 
minimum of interference. 


In the light of information available to the Association concern- 
ing tenure at the University of South Carolina, President McKis- 
sick’s statements interpreting the By-Laws and resolution confirm 
what has already appeared to some extent in this report. The 
Board of Trustees has arbitrary legal power over appointments and 
dismissals. As a matter of policy in exercising this power the 
Board has provided for three months’ notice “except in extraordi- 
nary cases.” It is not clear whether the provision “‘no vacancies” 
should be created until “after commencement exercises are 
over” is consistent with the provision for three months’ notice. 
But the President assures us that tenure at the University of 
South Carolina in practice has been “tas wholesome and as favor- 
able to staff members as in any other institution in the country,” 
thereby recognizing the distinction between tenure as defined by 
statutes and by-laws and tenure as observed in accordance with 
good academic practice. It is tenure in accordance with good 
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academic practice with which this Association and other Associa- 
tions interested in the welfare of higher education are concerned. 
It is desirable that this generally recognized academic practice be 
incorporated into clearly stated regulations, legally binding as 
far as possible upon the administrative officers, but good aca- 
demic practice can be observed without such definite legislation. 
In the absence of such definite legislation the administrations of 
many institutions of higher learning, operating under highly ar- 
bitrary legal rules, do adhere consistently to sound academic 
practice. Despite President McKissick’s assurance that the ad- 
ministration of the University of South Carolina has followed 
good practice as regards tenure in the past, and that “long tenures 
are the rule rather than the exception” it is pertinent to remember 
that no system of tenure is good when it permits an unjust dis- 
missal. The soundness of general practice, if it has been sound, 
cannot be offered as an excuse in individual cases of bad practice. 

This Association’s Committee A on Academic Freedom and Ten- 
ure cannot approve the present By-Laws of the University of 
South Carolina relating to academic tenure, and recommends their 
revision to bring them into line with generally accepted good 
academic practice. The Committee condemns the procedure 
followed in the dismissal of Professor James. 


Approved for publication by Committee A on Academic Free- 


dom and Tenure. 
W. T. Laprape, Chairman 


The personnel of Committee A on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure is as follows: William E. Britton, University of Illinois; 
A. C. Cole, Western Reserve University; Frederick S. Deibler, 
Northwestern University; William M. Hepburn, Associate Secre- 
tary; Ralph E. Himstead, General Secretary; W. D. Hooper, 
University of Georgia; A. M. Kidd, University of California; W. 
T. Laprade, Duke University, Chairman; J. P. Lichtenberger, 
University of Pennsylvania; A. O. Lovejoy, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; J. M. Maguire, Harvard University; S. A. Mitchell, 
University of Virginia; F. M. Padelford, University of Washing- 
ton; DR Scott, University of Missouri; John Q. Stewart, Prince- 
ton University; Holland Thompson, City College (New York); 
R. C. Tolman, California Institute of Technology; and Quincy 
Wright, University of Chicago. 
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Censured Administrations 


Investigations by this Association of the administrations of the several 
institutions listed below show that they are not maintaining conditions of 
academic freedom and tenure in accordance with academic custom and 
usage as formulated in the 1925 Washington Conference Statement on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure, and endorsed by this Association, by the 
Association of American Colleges, and by representatives of the American 
Association of University Women, the Association of American Universi- 
ties, the Association of Governing Boards, the Association of Land Grant 
Colleges, the Association of Urban Universities, the National Association 
of State Universities, and the American Council on Education. 


Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that cen- 
sure is visited by this Association either upon the whole of that institution 
or upon the faculty, but specifically upon its present administration. 
This procedure does not affect the eligibility of non-members for member- 
ship in the Association, nor does it affect the individual rights of our 
members at the institution in question, nor do members of the Association 
who accept positions on the faculty of an institution whose administration 
is thus censured forfeit their membership. This list is published for the 
sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at large, and the 
public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure 
have been found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on 
or removed from this censured list only by vote of the Association’s 
Annual Meeting. 


The censured administrations together with the dates of these actions 
by the Annual Meeting are listed below. Reports of investigations were 
published as indicated by the Bulletin citations: 


Brenau College, Gainesville, Georgia December, 1933 

John B. Stetson University, De Land, December, 1939 
Florida (October, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 377-399) 

Montana State University, Missoula, December, 1939 
Montana (Bulletin, April, 1938, pp. 321-348; 
December, 1939, pp. 578-584; February, 1940, pp. 73-9!) 

West Chester State Teachers College, December, 1939 
West Chester, Pennsylvania (February, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 44-72) 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, December, 1935 
Pennsylvania (March, 1935 Bulletin, pp. 224-266) 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri December, 1939 
(December, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 514-535) 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee December, 1939 
(June, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 310-319) 
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REPORT OF THE NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE 


Pursuant to By-Law No. 1, the Nominating Committee submits 
its list of nominees for the elective offices falling vacant at the close 
of 1940. The biographical data, supplied for the most part by the 
nominees themselves, are also submitted pursuant to By-Law 
No. 1. The members of the Nominating Committee are: Pro- 
fessors Richard H. Shryock, University of Pennsylvania, Chairman; 
Henry S. Conard, Grinnell College; and Quincy Wright, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


Members of the Council for 1941-1943' 
DISTRICT I 


Cuartotre D’Eve yn, Medieval English Literature, Mount Hol- 
yoke College 


Elected 1921; Chap. Pres., 1932-34; Com. on Library Service, 1930- . 

Born 1889. B.L., 1911, Mills College; Ph.D., 1917, Bryn Mawr College. In- 
structor, 1917-32, Professor, 1932- ,ChairmanofDepartment,1939- , Mount 
Holyoke College. 


Tuomas H. McGrait, English, University of New Hampshire 


Elected 1933; Chap. Secy.-Treas., 1938- 
Born 1905. A.B., 1927, University of New Hampshire; A.M., 1931, Ph.D., 
1936, Cornell University. Assistant, 1927-28, Instructor, 1928-36, Assistant 
Professor, 1936- , University of New Hampshire. 


DISTRICT II 


Morse S. Auten, English, Trinity College 


Elected 1921; Chap. Pres., 1935-  .« 

Born 1890. B.A., 1912, M.A., 1913, Wesleyan University; M.A., 1913, Colum- 
bia University; attended Oxford University, 1913-14; Ph.D., 1920, Princeton 
University. Associate Professor, 1920- , Trinity College. 

1 One from each district to be elected. 


_ * Refers in this and each following statement to the date of election to Associa- 
tion membership. 
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Hucues Busuey, Mathematics, Hunter College 


Elected 1925; Chap. Pres.,1938—40. 

Born 1896. A.B., 1915, University of Arkansas; A.M., 1916, University of Mis- 
souri; Ph.D., 1924, University of Chicago. Instructor, 1916-18, High School, 
Columbia, Missouri; Instructor, 1918-24, Assistant Professor, 1924-27, Associ- 
ate Professor, 1927-30, University of Arkansas; Assistant Professor, 1930-39, 
Associate Professor, 1939- , Hunter College. 


DISTRICT III 


Juxius W. Pratt, American History, University of Buffalo 


Elected 1928; Chap. Pres., 1933-35. 

Born 1888. A.B., 1908, Davidson College; M.A., 1914, Ph.D., 1924, University 
of Chicago. Instructor and Assistant Professor, 1916-24, United States Naval 
Academy; Assistant Professor, 1924-26, Rutgers University; Professor and 
Head of Department, 1926- , University of Buffalo. 


Paut W. Warp, Philosophy, Syracuse University 


Elected 1926; Chap. Pres., 1932-33; Chm., Com. on Place and Function of 
Faculties in College and University Government, 1938- ; Associate Secretary 
of Association, 1939-40. 

Born 1893. Attended University of Colorado, 1910-12; A.B., 1914, Butler 
University; A.M., 1916, Ph.D., 1928, Columbia University; Diploma, 1917, 
Union Theological Seminary; attended London School of Economics, 1920-21. 
Instructor, 1922-24, Assistant Professor, 1924-29, Associate Professor, 1929-37, 
Professor and Chairman of Department, 1937- , Syracuse University. 


DISTRICT IV 


Ricuarp J. Purce.t, History, Catholic University of America 


Elected 1930; Chap. Pres., 1938-40. 

Born 1887. B.A., 1910, M.A., 1911, University of Minnesota; Ph.D., 1916, 
Yale University; LL.B., 1939, Georgetown University. Head of Department 
of History and Government, 1916-20, College of St. Thomas; Instructor, 1920- 
22, Associate Professor, 1922-29; Professor, 1929- , Head of Department, 
1931- , Catholic University of America; Guggenheim Fellow, 1927-28. 


STanLeY S. SwarT.ey, English, Allegheny College 
Elected 1924; Chap. Secy., 1930-34; Chap. Pres., 1934-35. 
Born 1884. A.B., 1905, Ph.D., 1917, University of Pennsylvania; S.T.B., 1908, 
A.M., 1909, Boston University. Master, 1908-10, Harrisburg Academy; In- 
structor, 1910-14, Assistant Professor, 1914-20, Associate Professor, 1920-21, 
Professor, 1921- , Allegheny College. 
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DISTRICT V 


Cuartes L, Jamison, Business Administration, University of 
Michigan 
Elected 1932; Chap. Vice-Pres., 1937-38; Chap. Pres., 1938-39. 
Born 1885. A.B., 1913, M.A., 1924, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., 1930, 
University of Chicago. Lecturer, 1921-22, University of Minnesota; Assistant 


Professor, Associate Professor, and Professor, 1922-29, University of Wisconsin; 
Professor, 1929- , University of Michigan. 


Nicuo.tas Mocenporrr, Botany, University of Toledo 


Elected 1929; Chap. Secy., 1934-35; Chap. Pres., 1938-39; Com. on Organiza- 
tion and Conduct of Chapters, 1940- . 

Born 1899. B.S., 1921, M.S., 1922, Wageningen (Holland); M.S., 1925, Rutgers 
University; Ph.D., 1929, University of Wisconsin. Research Assistant, 1923-25, 
Rutgers University; Research Assistant, 1926-29, University of Wisconsin; 
Assistant Professor, 1929-34, Associate Professor, 1934- , University of Toledo, 


DISTRICT VI 


A. Browne LL, Educational Psychology, Duke University 
Elected 1938; Chap. Pres., 1939-40. 
Born 1895. A.B., 1917, Allegheny College; A.M., 1923, Ph.D., 1926, University 
of Chicago. Instructor, 1923-25, University of Illinois; Assistant Professor, 
1926-27, Cornell University; Assistant Professor, 1927-28, University of Michi- 
gan; Professor, 1928-30, George Peabody College for Teachers; Professor, 
1930- , Duke University. 


Micnaet C. D’Arconne, Sociology, Xavier University 


Elected 1935; Chap. Pres., 1938-39. 


Born 1890. B.A., 1908, College Namur; M.A., 1910, Ph.D., 1912, University 
of Liége. Professor, 1912-28, Little Rock College; Professor and Chairman of 
Graduate School, 1928-33, Loyola University; Professor and Chairman of De- 
partment, 1934- , Xavier University. 


DISTRICT VII 
M. M. Boser, Economics, Lawrence College 


Elected 1930; Chap. Secy. 1930-31; Chap. Pres., 1934-35. 

Born 1891. B.S., 1918, University of Montana; A.M., 1920, Ph.D., 1925, 
Harvard University. Instructor, 1923-27, Harvard University; Lecturer, 
1925-27, Boston University; Associate Professor, 1927-29, Professor, 1929- , 
Lawrence College; Visiting Professor, February-June, 1939, University of 
Buffalo. 
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Cuar.es O. Let, Pharmacy, Purdue University 


A. S. Merritt, Mathematics, Montana State University 


Joun A. Viec, Government, Iowa State College 


Wi.sy T. Goocn, Chemistry, Baylor University 


E. J. Workman, Physics, University of New Mexico 
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Elected 1920; Chap. Secy., 1932-33; Chap. Pres., 1937~39. 
Born 1883. Attended Baker University, 1908-10; B.S., 1913, University of 
Kansas; M.S., 1917, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1930, University of Wiscon- 
sin. Teacher,1913-15, Medical College of Virginia; Professor, 1915-20, 1926-29, 
1930- , Purdue University; in charge of dispensary, 1925-26, University 
of Wisconsin; Pharmacist, 1920-23, Acting Superintendent, 1922-23, General 
Hospital, Wuhu, China; Professor, 1923-25, University of Nanking. 


DISTRICT VIII 


Elected 1924; Chap. Pres., 1934-35, 1939-40. 
Born 1887. A.B., 1911, M.A., 1914, Ph.D., 1916, University of Chicago. As- 
sistant and Instructor, 1911-14, Colgate University; Assistant Professor, 1916- 
20, Associate Professor, 1920-23, Professor, 1923- , Chairman of Division of 
Physical Sciences, 1936- , Montana State University. 


Elected 1938; Chap. Exec. Bd., 1939-40. 

Born 1904. A.B., 1926, St. Olaf College; A.M., 1929, University of lowa; 
Ph.D., 1937, University of Chicago. Instructor, 1926-28, Pleasant View Acad- 
emy; Assistant, 1928-29, University of lowa; Instructor, 1929-34, Burlington 
Junior College; Research Associate, 1934-37, University of Chicago; Associate 
Professor, 1937— , lowa State College. 


DISTRICT Ix 


Elected 1933; Chap. Pres., 1937-38. 
Born 1885. B.S., 1906, M.S., 1908, Baylor University; Ph.D., 1918, University 
of Chicago. Instructor, 1908-09, Professor, 1909- , Chairman of Division of 
Physical Sciences, 1935- , Baylor University. 


Elected 1934; Chap. Pres., 1936-37, 1938-39. 
Born 1899. Attended Ohio State University, 1919-20; B.S., 1924, Whitman 
College; attended Stanford University, 1926-27; Ph.D., 1930, University of 
Virginia. Instructor, 1924-26, Whitman College; Instructor, 1927-28, North 
Dakota State College; National Research Fellow, 1930-32; Research Associate, 
1932-33, Reed College; Associate Professor and Head of Department, 1933-39: 
Professor and Head of Department, 1939-_, University of New Mexico. 
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DISTRICT X 


Sypney W. ANGLEMAN, English, University of Utah 


Elected 1935; Chap. Vice-Pres., 1938-39; Chap. Pres., 1939-  .« 


Born 1902. A.B., 1923, Amherst College; A.M., 1925, Ph.D., 1937, University 
of California. Assistant Professor, 1927-39, Associate Professor, 1939- , Uni- 
versity of Utah. 


Erne Sasin-Smitu, Psychology and Philosophy, Mills College 
Elected 1920; Chap. Secy., 1923-24, 1926-27; Chap. Pres., 1927-28, 1939-  . 
Born 1887. B.A., 1908, M.A., 1914, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., 1916, 
University of Illinois. Assistant, 1916-17, University of Illinois; Associate, 
1917-21, Acting Head of Department, 1921-22, Bryn Mawr College; Associate 


Professor and Professor, 1922— , Convenor of School of Graduate Studies, 1929- 
39, Mills College. 
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ORGANIZATION AND POLICY 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE O 


During the past year, in addition to an exchange of opinion by 
memoranda between the members of the Committee concerning 
suggested changes in the Constitution and By-Laws, there was a 
meeting of the full Committee on May 18. Prior to this meet- 
ing, at the invitation of the President of the Association, the 
Chairman of the Committee attended a session of the Council 
on April 13 to discuss with the Council various suggestions before 
the Committee. Opinions and suggestions informally expressed 
by the Council and all other suggestions received by the Com- 
mittee were carefully considered at the May meeting, at which 
time a consensus was reached on the details of the 1940 report. 

The recommendations of the Committee this year are designed 
primarily to correct inconsistencies, to clarify obscurities, and to 
further the democratization of the Association’s procedures 
begun six years ago. Sections I, II, III, IV, and V of the Com- 
mittee’s report which follow deal with proposed changes in the 
Constitution. The remaining sections of the report, which are 
concerned with changes in the By-Laws, will be published in the 
December issue of the Bulletin. The most significant of the 
proposed changes in the By-Laws to be submitted is a provision 
in By-Law No. 1 for the selection of nominees for the Presidency 
and the two Vice-Presidencies by petition in addition to those 
selected by the Nominating Committee, similar to the provision 
in By-Law No. 1 for the presentation of nominees for the Council 
by petition. 


I 


The Committee believes it is desirable that the expiration of 
the terms of the President, the two Vice-Presidents, and the 
members of the Council coincide and suggests that these terms of 
office expire at the close of the last session of the Annual Meeting 
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or, if a meeting of the Council is held after and in connection with 
the Annual Meeting, at the close of the last session of the Council, 
or thereafter on the election of successors. At present, pursuant 
to Article III, Section 2, the terms of office of the President and 
the Vice-Presidents expire at the closing session of the Annual 
Meeting or thereafter on the election of successors, and those of 
the retiring members of the Council at the close of the last session 
of the Council meeting held in connection with the Annual Meet- 
ing, which may be before or after the last session of the Annual 
Meeting. 

Proposed Constitutional amendment is submitted in Appendix I. 


II 


The Committee recommends that Article III, Section 3, of the 
Constitution be amended so as to provide that the vote for Presi- 
dent and Vice-Presidents be taken in accordance with the “single 
transferable vote” system as is now provided for in the vote for the 
elective members of the Council. 

Proposed Constitutional amendment is submitted in Appen- 
dix IT. 


III 


The Committee suggests deletion of the last clause of Section 1 
of Article VII, which reads as follows: ‘“‘and no member who is in 
default shall be qualified to exercise any privileges of member- 
ship.” The word, “default,” in this clause is not defined, and, as 
a matter of practical administration, it is difficult to distinguish 
from default in payment of dues for so long a time as to disqualify 
for membership as provided in Section 3 of Article VII, which reads 
as follows: ‘“‘Non-payment of dues by an Active, Associate, or 
Junior Member for two years shall terminate membership, but 
in such a case a member may be reinstated by the Council on 
payment of arrears.” Experience has indicated, and the Com- 
mittee believes, that it is wiser to accord to all members of the 
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Association the privileges of membership at all times, even though 
some of them may be dilatory in the matter of paying dues. 


Proposed Constitutional amendment is submitted in Appendix 
Ill. 


IV 


Throughout the history of the Association Junior Members 
have been voting members of chapters except for the purpose of 
selecting delegates to the Annual Meeting. This restriction is 
found in the second sentence of Article X, which reads as follows: 
“The Active Members of the Association in each Chapter may 
elect one or more delegates to the Annual Meeting.” The Com- 
mittee suggests for consideration the desirability of removing this 
restriction on the voting privilege of Junior Members in chapter 
meetings by changing the second sentence of Article X to read as 
follows: ““The Active and Junior Members of the Association in 
each Chapter may elect one or more delegates to the Annual 
Meeting.” 

Proposed Constitutional amendment to effect this change is 
submitted in Appendix IV. 


Pursuant to Article VI of the Constitution, By-Laws may be 
adopted at any Annual Meeting of the Association. There is no 
Constitutional requirement that notice of proposed By-Laws be 
published in advance of the meeting similar to the provision in 
Article IX concerning proposed Constitutional amendments. 
That is the distinction between the procedure for the adoption 
of Constitutional amendments and By-Laws. The Committee 
believes this distinction to be sound, but believes that By-Laws 
should not apply to the procedures of the meeting which enacted 
them and recommends an appropriate Constitutional amendment. 

Proposed Constitutional amendment to effect this change is 
submitted in Appendix V. 
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Proposed Constitutional Amendments 


Appendix I 


Amend Article III, Section 2, of the Constitution by striking 
out the whole of the second sentence, which reads as follows: 
“The terms of the officers shall expire at the closing session of the 
Annual Meeting, or thereafter on the election of successors, except 
that terms of retiring members of the Council shall not expire until 
the close of the last session of the Council held in connection with 
the Annual Meeting” and substitute the following: ‘The terms 
of office of the President, the Vice-Presidents, and of the members 
of the Council shall expire at the close of the last session of the 
Annual Meeting, or if a meeting of the Council is held after and in 
connection with the Annual Meeting, at the close of the last session 
of the Council, or thereafter on the election of successors.” 


Appendix II 


Amend Article III, Section 3, of the Constitution by striking 
out the whole of the first three sentences which read: “The 
President and the Vice-Presidents shall ordinarily be elected by 
a majority vote of the Active Members present and voting at the 
Annual Meeting, but on request of one-fifth of these members a 
proportional vote shall be taken in the manner prescribed in 
Article X. The vote for elective members of the Council shall 
be taken in accordance with the ‘single transferable vote’ system, 
i. e., on each ballot the member or delegate casting it shall indicate 
his preferences by the numbers 1, 2, 3, etc., before the names of 
the nominees for each district; and in case no candidate in a 
district has received a majority of first choices, the ballots of 
whichever candidate in that district has the smallest number of 
first choices shall be distributed in accordance with the second 
choices indicated on such ballots; and thus the distribution of 
ballots in each district shall proceed until in each district some 
candidate secures a majority of all votes cast, whereupon such 
candidate shall be declared elected. On the demand of one- 
fifth of the Active Members present and voting a proportional 
vote for Council members shall be taken in the manner prescribed 
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in Article X” and substitute the following: “The President, the 
Vice-Presidents, and the elective members of the Council shall be 
elected by a majority vote of the Active Members present and 
voting at the Annual Meeting. Where there are more than two 
nominees for any office, the vote for that office shall be taken in 
accordance with the ‘single transferable vote’ system, #. ¢., on each 
ballot the member or delegate casting it shall indicate his pref- 
erence by the numbers 1, 2, 3, etc., before the names of the 
nominees for each office; and in case no nominee receives a ma- 
jority of first choices, the ballots of whichever nominee for a 
particular office has the smallest number of first choices shall be 
distributed in accordance with the second choices indicated in 
each ballot; and thus the distribution of ballots for each office 
shall proceed until for each office one nominee secures a majority 
of the votes cast, whereupon such nominee shall be declared elected. 
On the request of one-fifth of the Active Members present and 
voting a proportional vote shall be taken in the manner prescribed 
in Article X.” 


Appendix III 


Amend Article VII, Section 1, of the Constitution by deleting 
the last clause, which reads as follows: ‘‘and no member who is 
in default shall be qualified to exercise any privileges of member- 
ship.” 

If this proposed amendment is adopted, Section 1 of Article VII 
will read as follows: “‘Each Active Member shall pay four dollars 
and each Associate or Junior Member shall pay three dollars to 
the Treasurer as annual dues.” 


Appendix IV 


Amend Article X by inserting the words “and Junior” between 
the words “‘Active” and “Members” in the second sentence. 


If this amendment is adopted, the second sentence of Article X 
will read as follows: “The Active and Junior Members of the 
Association in each chapter may elect one or more delegates to 
the Annual Meeting.” 
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Appendix V 


Amend Article VI of the Constitution by adding the following 
words: “‘to become effective at the close of the last session of the 
Annual Meeting which enacted them.” 


Wa ter W. Cook (Law), Northwestern University, Chairman 
Wiiram M. Hepsurn (Law), University of Alabama 
Epwarp C. KirkLanp (History), Bowdoin College 

Kirk H. Porter (Political Science), State University of Iowa 
Francis J. TscHan (History), Pennsylvania State College 
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Annual Meeting 


The Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors will be held in Chicago, Illinois, on 
Monday and Tuesday, December 30 and 31, with headquarters 
at the Stevens Hotel. 


The opening session will be on the afternoon of December 30, 
beginning at 2:00 P.M. The annual dinner is tentatively scheduled 
for seven o'clock that evening. The meeting will be preceded 
by a session of the Council on the morning of December 30 and 
followed by sessions of the Council on January 1. 


As in previous years, the program will consist of committee re- 
ports followed by deliberation and action, addresses, and symposia 
on subjects of professional concern. The principal reports sched- 
uled are those of Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure, 
Committee T on Place and Function of Faculties in College and 
University Government, Committee O on Organization and Policy, 
and the Nominating Committee by their respective chairmen, 
Professors W. T. Laprade of Duke University, Paul W. Ward of 
Syracuse University, W. W. Cook of Northwestern University, 
and Richard T. Shryock of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Among the subjects planned for addresses and symposia are col- 
lege and university government, academic freedom and tenure, 
the economic welfare of the profession, professional ethics, and 
policies and procedures of the Association. The program for the 
meeting will be published in the December Bulletin. If possible, 
copies of the completed program will be sent to all chapter officers 
for presentation to chapters prior to December publication. 

The Annual Meeting this year is being held in connection with 
the annual meetings of the American Political Science Association, 
the American Society for Public Administration, and the Asso- 
ciation of American Law Schools. 
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Washington Office 


On August 15 at the invitation of the General Secretary, 
pursuant to Council action, William McGuffey Hepburn, Professor 
of Law at the University of Alabama, joined the staff of the 
Association’s Washington office as Associate Secretary. 


Professor Hepburn is known to the Association as a member of 
the Council and Committees A on Academic Freedom and Tenure, 
E on Organization and Conduct of Chapters, and O on Organiza- 
tion and Policy. He has served on sub-committees of Committee 
A, investigating tenure difficulties at two institutions. During the 
years, 1934-1937, he was president of the University of Alabama 
chapter of the Association. He is also known to many members 
as a speaker at local, regional, and national meetings of the 
Association. 

Professor Hepburn was born in 1900. He holds the following 
academic degrees: B.A., 1921, Indiana University; LL.B., 1928, 
Yale University; LL.M., 1930, Harvard University. He started 
his teaching career in 1921 as an instructor of French in the 
Linton, Indiana, High School. He was a tutor and instructor 
in French at Indiana University, 1922-1924; and an instructor 
in French at Yale University, 1924-1929. He has taught law at 
the University of Alabama, as Assistant Professor, 1930-1931; 
Associate Professor, 1931-1932; and Professor since 1932. He 
has published articles in various law journals and was co-editor 
(with A. H. Throckmorton) of “Hepburn’s Cases on Torts” 
(second edition, 1935). In the summers of 1938 and 1939 he 
served as a trial examiner for the National Labor Relations Board. 
During the academic year of 1940-1941, he is on leave of absence 
from the faculty of the University of Alabama. 


His work in the Association’s Washington office will in large part 
be concerned with Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure, 
in handling correspondence for the committee, particularly that 
of an investigatory nature which, during recent years, has grown 
large in volume, and in supervising the work of investigating com- 
mittees. 
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Regional Meetings 


Des Moines, Iowa 


The Iowa Conference of University Professors will meet in Des 
Moines, Iowa on November 8. 


Frederick, Maryland 


A regional meeting of the Association is planned at Hood College 
on Saturday, October 26, at 10:30 A. M. The principal subject 
under discussion is the Place and Function of Faculties in College 
and University Government. Among the speakers listed are Pro- 
fessor Paul W. Ward of Syracuse University, Chairman of Com- 
mittee T, and Miss Miriam Brailey, an Associate on the faculty of 
The Johns Hopkins University. 


Aurora, New York 


A regional meeting of the Association was held on May 4 at 
Wells College in Aurora, New York. There were 70 persons in 
attendance, representing the following institutions: the Univer- 
sities of Buffalo and Rochester; Alfred, Colgate, Cornell, and Syra- 
cuse Universities; and Hobart, Keuka, and Wells Colleges. Fol- 
lowing a dinner at the College, Professor Miriam Small, president 
of the host chapter, opened the meeting and introduced Dean E. C, 
Rusk of Wells College who spoke some words of welcome. Profes- 
sor Paul W. Ward of Syracuse University, Chairman of Commit- 
tee T, made the address of the evening on the subject, “Studies of 
Committee T on the Place and Function of Faculties in College 


and University Government.” There followed a discussion under 
the chairmanship of Professor W. S. Rusk of Wells College. 


Chapter Activities 


University of Connecticut. During the past year a special com- 
mittee of the chapter conducted a personal canvass of all members 
of the University faculty through which the purposes of the As- 
sociation were explained and an invitation to join was extended to 
each. As a result, the membership of the chapter has grown from 
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42 to 67 which represents about half of the resident instruction 
staff. 

Two of the four meetings held during the year were devoted to 
general educational problems and were addressed by guest speak- 
ers. Professor Ernest F. Langley of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, a member of the national Council, spoke on “The 
Relation of Teaching to Research in the Professor’s Program,” and 
at a later meeting Dr. Edward Y. Hartshorne of Harvard Univer- 
sity spoke on “The Effect of National Socialism on German Uni- 
versities.” The two meetings on local issues considered the new 
state retirement plan which is to be applied optionally to members 
of the teaching staff and the new university reorganization plan 
which had been proposed by the University President. Informa- 
tion on each of these problems was brought to the meeting by mem- 
bers of a special committee, followed by unusually long discussion. 


Cornell University. At an open dinner meeting on April 19, 
1940 the chapter and its guests were addressed by Dr. Edmund 
Ezra Day, President of the University, on the topic, ““General Edu- 
cation and the University Teacher.” Dr. Day analyzed the prob- 
lem from two points of view: the production side, which places the 
teacher under pressure to do research, to devote himself to the 
specialized teaching of the results of that research, and to avoid 
generalized or survey teaching if he looks for prompt academic 
recognition; and the consumption side, that of the student seeking 
vocational instruction in the great majority of cases but neverthe- 
less feeling the need for some measure of generalized education. 

Dr. Day expanded on the importance of general education and 
surveyed the personnel difficulties. He compared some of the 
handicaps of teaching a general course with those of teaching 
specialized subjects, such as the poor faculty recognition accorded 
to teachers of general courses, the natural loss of enthusiasm due to 
repeated consideration of elementary topics, and the generally slow 
rate of promotion experienced by elementary course instructors. 
The speaker closed with a reiteration of the importance of the prob- 
lem, and a solicitation of assistance and cooperation in its solution. 

In the discussion which followed varied viewpoints appeared. 
Some challenged the place of survey courses in the curriculum and 
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expressed the opinion that the best teachers would not be interested 
in teaching them; others felt that the problem of relating work in 
different areas through survey courses would offer a real challenge 
to the teachers presenting them; others suggested that in large de- 
partments survey courses might be operated simultaneously with 
specialized courses and the results evaluated after a five-year trial 
period. Some speakers felt that the generalized courses consti- 
tuted a continuation of foundation education on the college level 
and should be made a part of all lower-class work. Others felt 
that the more professionally pointed courses belong in the early 
years when the professional interest is at its maximum, with survey 
courses offered to more mature students in a position to appreci- 
ate their values. 


Georgia State Women’s College. On May 17 at a meeting of the 
chapter with members present also from the Emory Junior Col- 
lege, Professor Earl L. Vance of Florida State College for Women, 
member of Committee E on Organization and Conduct of Chapters, 
led a discussion on some of the major problems facing the profes- 
sion and the individual member’s part in their solution. The 
meeting was held at the home of Professor J. A. Durrenberger, 
president of the chapter, with about 25 members present. It was 
conducted along informal lines, with nearly all of those present 
participating in the discussion which was focused on the question 
as to what the individual member can and should do to further 
the major objectives of the American Association of University 
Professors. Some of the specific problems considered were the 
individual member’s part in obtaining more democracy in college 
and university government, in maintaining and furthering the ob- 
jectives of Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure, and 
in advancing other objectives of the Association. 


Southern Illinois Normal University. Professor F. S. Deibler of 
Northwestern University, President of the Association, was the 
guest of the chapter on May 17 when he attended the annual 
spring dinner meeting and addressed the chapter. He discussed 
the history of the organization of the Association and its philosophy 
of academic freedom and tenure. 
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Woman's College of the University of North Carolina. On May 
18 the chapter held a dinner meeting with members of the Associa- 
tion present from Catawba, Greensboro, and Guilford Colleges and 
Duke University. Dr. Frank P. Graham, President of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, spoke briefly upon the value of the 
Association to a college or university. He said that the existence 
of a strong chapter of the Association is an indication of a healthy 
relationship between faculty and administration. Dr. Graham re- 
iterated his belief in the democratic basis of college and university 
organization because it results in great contributions toward the 
administration of an educational institution. 

Professor Paul W. Ward of Syracuse University, Chairman of 
Committee T on Place and Function of Faculties in College and 
University Government, delivered the principal address on “‘Col- 
lege and University Procedures.” After reviewing the Committee’s 
investigation, he expressed his opinions upon the value of a demo- 
cratic organization in college and university governments. He 
strongly advocated faculty participation in administrative deci- 
sions, expressing the belief that an administrative officer with 
strong faculty support is in an enviable position. He stressed the 
value of progress through the impersonal procedures of a democ- 
racy in contrast to the personal nature of a dictatorial régime. 
Professor Ward concluded by saying that the secret of democratic 
reform lies in the “interstices of democratic procedures,” where the 
individual will accept social responsibility and will exercise inven- 
tiveness. 


Oregon State College. During the last academic year, the chap- 
ter increased its membership considerably and held a series of three 
interesting meetings. At the November meeting, Dr. R. J. Clin- 
ton who had taught in the summer session at the University of 
Hawaii spoke on the subject, “Hawaiian Community: Some 
Sociological and Educational Problems,” using colored motion pic- 
tures to illustrate his talk. On February 6 the chapter entertained 
other chapters of the State at a dinner meeting. The guests repre- 
sented Linfield and Reed Colleges, Oregon College of Education at 
Monmouth, University of Oregon, and Willamette University. 
Following a musical program by Professor Delbert Moore, an ad- 
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dress was made by Dr. J. W. Ellison who spoke of his experiences 
and observations in Europe during the outbreak of the present 
war. At the conclusion of the meeting, the officers of the severai 
chapters met to discuss various subjects, including that of faculty 
retirement. 

At the May meeting, the chapter had as its dinner guests the 
retiring President of the College and Mrs. Peavy. The program 
included two baritone solos by Mr. Vernon Satter and an informa- 
tive talk by the Comptroller of the State System of Higher Educa- 
tion, Mr. H. A. Bork, on “Retirement Annuities.” A committee 
on staff retirement was appointed to cooperate with similar com- 
mittees from the other State institutions. It was announced that 
a history of the chapter which had been prepared by Dr. Clark 
Emery is available to members of the chapter through the 
secretary. 
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EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 


The Cornell Tradition: Freedom and Responsibility’ 


By Carl Becker 


Seventy-five years ago today Reuben E. Fenton, the Governor 
of the State of New York, signed a charter for Cornell University. 
The founding of the University was made possible, in great part, 
by the generosity of Ezra Cornell, a citizen of Ithaca. The first 
faculty was assembled, the University was organized, and instruc- 
tion was begun under the far-sighted leadership of the first presi- 
dent, Andrew D. White; and in a relatively short time, as such 
things go, the new institution, as a result of the distinguished 
achievements of its faculty and the high quality of instruction of- 
fered to its students, acquired a reputation which placed it among 
the leading universities of the country. 

In the process of acquiring a reputation Cornell acquired some- 
thing better than a reputation, or rather it acquired something 
which is the better part of its reputation. It acquired a character. 
Corporations are not necessarily soulless; and of all corporations 
universities are the most likely to have, if not souls, at least 
personalities. Perhaps the reason is that universities are, after all, 
largely shaped by presidents and professors, and presidents and 
professors, especially if they are good ones, are fairly certain to be 
men of distinctive, not to say eccentric, minds and temperaments. 
A professor, as the German saying has it, is a man who thinks 
otherwise. Now an able and otherwise-thinking president, sur- 
rounded by able and otherwise-thinking professors, each resolutely 
thinking otherwise in his own manner, each astounded to find that 
the others, excellent fellows as he knows them in the main to be, so 
often refuse in matters of the highest import to be informed by 
knowledge or guided by reason—this is indeed always an arresting 

‘ Address delivered at Cornell University on April 27, 1940, the seventy-fifth 


anniversary of the charter of the University, originally published by Cornell Uni- 
versity. 
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spectacle and may sometimes seem to be a futile performance. 
Yet it is not futile unless great universities are futile. For the 
essential quality of a great university derives from the corporate 
activities of such a community of otherwise-thinking men. By 
virtue of a divergence as well as of a community of interests, by the 
sharp impress of their minds and temperaments and eccentricities 
upon each other and upon their pupils, there is created a continu- 
ing tradition of ideas and attitudes and habitual responses that has 
a life of its own. It is this continuing tradition that gives to a uni- 
versity its corporate character or personality, that intangible but 
living and dynamic influence which is the richest and most durable 
gift any university can confer upon those who come to it for in- 
struction and guidance. 

Cornell has a character, a corporate personality, in this sense, an 
intellectual tradition by which it can be identified. The word 
which best symbolizes this tradition is freedom. There is free- 
dom in all universities, of course—a great deal in some, much less 
in others; but it is less the amount than the distinctive quality 
and flavor of the freedom that flourishes at Cornell that is worth 
noting. The quality and flavor of this freedom is easier to appreci- 
ate than to define. Academic is not the word that properly denotes 
it. It includes academic freedom, of course, but it is something 
more, and at the same time something less, than that—something 
less formal, something less self-regarding, something more worldly, 
something, I will venture to say, a bit more impudent. It is, 
in short, too little schoolmasterish to be defined by a formula or 
identified with a professional code. And I think the reason is 
that Cornell was not founded by schoolmasters or designed 
strictly according to existing educational models. The founders, 
being both in their different ways rebels against convention, 
wished to establish not merely another university but a some- 
what novel kind of university. Mr. Cornell desired to found 
an institution in which any person could study any subject. 
Mr. White wished to found a center of learning where mature 
scholars and men of the world, emancipated from the clerical 
tradition and inspired by the scientific idea, could pursue their 
studies uninhibited by the cluttered routine or the petty pre- 
occupations of the conventional cloistered academic life. In Mr. 
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White’s view the character and quality of the university would 
depend upon the men selected for its faculty: devoted to the general 
aim of learning and teaching, they could be depended upon to de- 
vise their own ways and means of achieving that aim. The em- 
phasis was, therefore, always on men rather than on methods; and 
during Mr. White’s administration and that of his immediate suc- 
cessors there was assembled at Cornell, from the academic and the 
non-academic world, a group of extraordinary men—erudite or 
not as the case might be, but at all events as highly individualized, 
as colorful, as disconcertingly original and amiably eccentric a 
group of men as was ever got together for the launching of a new 
educational venture. It is in the main to the first president and this 
early group of otherwise-thinking men that Cornell is indebted for 
its tradition of freedom. 

Many of those distinguished scholars and colorful personalities 
were before my time. Many of those whom I was privileged to 
know are now gone. A few only are still with us—worthy bearers 
of the tradition, indefatigable in the pursuit of knowledge, in the 
service of Cornell, in the promotion of the public good, young men 
still, barely eighty or a little more. Present or absent, the influ- 
ence of this original group persists, and is attested by stories of 
their sayings and exploits that still circulate, a body of ancient but 
still living folklore. It is a pity that someone has not collected and 
set down these stories; properly arranged they would constitute a 
significant mythology, a Cornell epic which, whether literally true 
or only characteristic, would convey far better than official records 
in deans’ offices the real significance of this institution. Some of 
these stories I have heard, and for their illustrative value will ven- 
ture to recall a few of them. Like Herodotus, I give them as they 
were related to me without vouching for their truth, and, like 
Herodotus, I hope no god or hero will take offense at what I say. 

There is the story of the famous professor of history, passionate 
defender of majority rule, who, foreseeing that he would be out- 
voted in the faculty on the question of the location of Risley Hall, 
declared with emotion that he felt so strongly on the subject that 
he thought he ought to have two votes. The story of another 
professor of history who, in reply to a colleague who moved as the 
sense of the faculty that during war time professors should exercise 
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great discretion in discussing public questions, deciared that for 
his part he could not understand how anyone could have the 
Prussian arrogance to suppose that everyone could be made to 
think alike, or the Pomeranian stupidity to suppose that it would 
be a good thing if they could. The story of the eccentric and lov- 
able professor of English who suggested that it would be a good 
thing, during the winter months when the wind sweeps across the 
hill, if the university would tether a shorn lamb on the slope south 
of the library building; who gave all of his students a grade of 
eighty-five, on the theory that they deserved at least that for 
patiently listening to him while he amused himself reading his 
favorite authors aloud, and for so amiably submitting to the ironi- 
cal and sarcastic comments—too highly wrought and sophistically 
phrased in latinized English to be easily understood by them— 
with which he berated their indifference to good literature. There 
is the story of the professor who reluctantly agreed to serve as 
dean of a school on condition that he be relieved of the irksome 
task at a certain date; who, as the date approached with no suc- 
cessor appointed, repeatedly reminded the president that he would 
retire on the date fixed; and who, on that date, although no suc- 
cessor had meantime been appointed, cleared out his desk and de- 
parted; so that, on the day following, students and heads of de- 
partments found the door locked and no dean to affix the necessary 
signature to the necessary papers. A school without a dean— 
strange interlude indeed, rarely occurring in more decorous insti- 
tutions, I should think; but one of those things that could happen in 
Cornell. And there is the story of the professor of entomology 
abruptly leaving a faculty meeting. It seems that the discussion 
of a serious matter was being sidetracked by the rambling, irrele- 
vant, and would-be facetious remarks of a dean who was something 
of a wag, when the professor of entomology, not being a wag and 
being quite fed up, suddenly reached for his hat and as he moved 
to the door delivered himself thus: “Mr. President, I beg to be 
excused; I refuse to waste my valuable time any longer listening 
to this damned nonsense.” And even more characteristic of the 
Cornell tradition is a story told of the first president, Andrew D. 
White. It is related that the lecture committee had brought to 
Cornell an eminent authority to give, in a certain lecture series, an 
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impartial presentation of the Free-Silver question. Afterwards 
Mr. White, who had strong convictions on the subject, approached 
the chairman of the committee and asked permission to give a 
lecture in that series in reply to the eminent authority. But the 
chairman refused, saying in substance: “Mr. President, the com- 
mittee obtained the best man it could find to discuss this question. 
It is of the opinion that the discussion was a fair and impartial 
presentation of the arguments on both sides. The committee 
would welcome an address by you on any other subject, or on this 
subject on some other occasion, but not on this subject in this 
series in reply to the lecture just given.” It is related that Mr. 
White did not give a lecture on that subject in that series; it is 
also related that Mr. White became a better friend and more ardent 
admirer of the chairman of the committee than he had been. It 
seems that Mr. White really liked to have on his faculty men of 
that degree of independence and resolution. 

These stories are in the nature of little flashlights illuminating 
the Cornell temper. A little wild, at times, the Cornell temper; 
riding, not infrequently, as one may say, high, wide, and hand- 
some. Some quality in it that is native to these states, some pun- 
gent tang of the soil, some acrid smell of the frontier and the open 
spaces—something of the genuine American be-damned-to-you 
attitude. But I should like to exhibit the Cornell tradition in 
relation to a more general and at the same time a more concrete 
situation; and I will venture to do this, even risking a lapse from 
good taste, by relating briefly my own experience in coming to 
Cornell and in adjusting myself to its peculiar climate of opinion. 

My first contact with the Cornell tradition occurred in Decem- 
ber, 1916, at the meeting of the American Historical Association 
at Cincinnati, when Professor Charles Hull invited me to come to 
his room in the hotel to meet his colleagues of the history group. 
Intimations had reached me that I was, as the saying is, being con- 
sidered at Cornell for a position in European history, so that I was 
rather expecting to be offered a job, at a certain salary, on condi- 
tion that I should teach a certain number of courses, assume cer- 
tain administrative duties, and the like. I took it for granted that 
Cornell would handle these matters in the same businesslike way 
that other universities did. But I found that Professor Hull had 
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a manner and a method all his own. He did not offer me a job— 
nothing as crude as that; he invited me, on behalf of his colleagues, 
to join the faculty of Cornell University. The difference may be 
subtle, but I found it appreciable. On the chance that I might 
have formed a too favorable opinion of Cornell, Professor Hull 
hastened to set me right by itemizing, in great detail, the dis- 
advantages which, from a disinterested point of view, there might 
be in being associated with the institution, as well as, more doubt- 
fully, certain possible advantages. Among the disadvantages, 
according to Professor Hull, was the salary; but he mentioned, 
somewhat apologetically, a certain sum which I could surely count 
on, and intimated that more might be forthcoming if my decision 
really depended upon it. By and large, from Professor Hull’s 
elaborate accounting, I gathered that Cornell, as an educational 
institution, was well over in the red, but that, such as it was, with 
all its sins of omission heavy upon it, it would be highly honored 
if I could so far condescend to its needs as to associate myself 
with it. 

There apparently, so far as Professor Hull was concerned, the 
matter rested. Nothing was said of courses to be taught, minimum 
hours of instruction, or the like mundane matters. In the end I 
had to inquire what the home work would be—how many hours 
and what courses I would be required to teach. Professor Hull 
seemed mildly surprised at the question. “Why,” he said, “I 
don’t know that anything is required exactly. It has been custo- 
mary for the Professor of Modern History to give to the under- 
graduates a general survey course in modern history, and sometimes 
if he deems it advisable, a more advanced course in some part of it 
in which he is especially interested, and in addition to supervise, 
to whatever extent may seem to him desirable, the work of such 
graduate students as may come to him. We had rather hoped that 
you would be disposed to do something of this sort, but I don’t 
know that I can say that anything specific in the way of courses is 
really required. We have assumed that whatever you found con- 
venient and profitable to do would be sufficiently advantageous 
to the university and satisfactory to the students.” Well, there it 
was. Such a magnification of the professor, such a depreciation 
of the university, had never before, in similar circumstances, come 
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my way. After a decent interval I condescended to join the faculty 
of Cornell University. And why not? To receive a good salary 
for doing as I pleased—what could be better? The very chance I 
had been looking for all my life. 

And so in the summer of 1917 I came to Cornell, prepared to do 
as I pleased, wondering what the catch was, supposing that Pro- 
fessor Hull’s amiable attitude must be either an eccentric form of 
ironic understatement or else a super-subtle species of bargaining 
technique. Anyway I proposed to try it out. I began to do as I 
pleased, expecting someone would stop me. No one did. I went 
on and on and still no one paid any attention. Personally I was 
cordially received, but officially no one made any plans to enter- 
tain me, to give me the right steer, to tell me what I would perhaps 
find it wise to do or to refrain from doing. Professor Hull’s atti- 
tude did seem after all to represent, in some idealized fashion, the 
attitude of Cornell University. There was about the place a re- 
freshing sense of liberation from the prescribed and the insistent, 
an atmosphere of casual urbanity, a sense of leisurely activity 
going on, with time enough to admire the view, and another day 
coming. No one seemed to be in a hurry, except Mr. Burr, of 
course, and sometimes perhaps Mr. Ranum. But that was their 
affair—a response, no doubt, to the compulsion of some inner 
daemon. At least I saw no indication that deans or heads of de- 
partments were exerting pressure or pushing anyone around. 
Certainly no head of the history department was incommoding me 
for the simple reason, if for no other, that there didn’t seem to be 
any history department, much less a head. There were seven 
professors of history, and when we met we called ourselves the 
“History Group,” but no one of us had any more authority than 
any other. On these occasions Professor Hull presided, for no 
reason I could discover except that we met in his office because 
it was the largest and most convenient. Whatever the History 
Group was it was not a department. If there was any department 
of history, then there were six; in which case I was the sole mem- 
ber, and presumably the head, of the department of Modern 
European History. The only evidence of this was that twice a 
year I received a communication from the president: one request- 
ing me to prepare the budget, which consisted chiefly in setting 
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down the amount of my own salary, an item which the president 
presumably already knew more about than I did; the other a 
request for a list of the courses given and the number of students, 
male and female, enrolled during the year. I always supposed, 
therefore, that there were six departments of history, each manned 
by one professor, except the department of American history, which 
ran to the extraordinary number of two. I always supposed so, 
that is, until one day Professor Hull said he wasn’t sure there were, 
officially speaking, any departments of history at all; the only 
thing he was sure of was that there were seven professors of history. 
The inner truth of the matter I never discovered. But the seven 
professors were certainly members of the Faculty of Arts, the 
Graduate Faculty, and the University Faculty since they were 
often present at the meetings of these faculties. They were also, I 
think, members of the Faculty of Political Science, a body that 
seemed to have no corporeal existence since it never met, but that 
nevertheless seemed to be something—a rumor perhaps, a disem- 
bodied tradition or vestigial remainder never seen, but lurking 
about somewhere in the more obscure recesses of Goldwin Smith 
Hall. I never had the courage to ask Professor Hull about the 
University—about its corporate administrative existence, | mean 
—for fear he might say that he wasn’t sure it had any: it was on 
the cards that the University might turn out to be nothing more 
than forty or fifty professors. 

At all events, the administration (I assumed on general princi- 
ples that there was one somewhere) wasn’t much in evidence and 
exerted little pressure. There was a president (distinguished 
scholar and eminent public figure) who presided at faculty meetings 
and the meeting of the Board of Trustees, and always delivered the 
Commencement address. But the president, so far as I could 
judge, was an umpire rather than a captain, and a Gallup poll 
would have disclosed the fact that some members of the com- 
munity regarded him as an agreeable but purely decorative fea- 
ture, his chief function being, as one of my colleagues said, “to 
obviate the difficulties created by his office.” I never shared this 
view. I have a notion that the president obviated many difficul- 
ties, especially for the faculty, that were in no sense created by his 
office. There were also deans, but not many or much looked up to 
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for any authority they had or were disposed to exercise. Even so, 
the general opinion seemed to be that the appointment of profes- 
sors to the office was a useless waste of talent. ‘Why is it,”’ asked 
Professor Nichols, “‘that as soon as a man has demonstrated that 
he has an unusual knowledge of books, some one immediately in- 
sists on making him a bookkeeper?”’ In those days the dean of the 
College, at all events, was scarcely more than a bookkeeper—a 
secretary elected by the faculty to keep its records and administer 
the rules enacted by it. 

The rules were not many or much displayed or very oppressive 
—the less so since in so many cases they were conflicting, so that 
one could choose the one which seemed most suitable. The rules 
seemed often in the nature of miscellaneous conveniences lying 
about for a professor to use if he needed something of the sort. 
An efficient administrator, if there had been one, would no doubt 
have found much that was ill-defined and haphazard in the rules. 
Even to a haphazard professor, like myself, it often seemed so, 
for if I inquired what the authority for this or that rule was, the 
answer would perhaps be that it wasn’t a rule but only a custom; 
and upon further investigation the custom, as like as not, would 
turn out to be two other customs, varying according to the time 
and the professor. Even in the broad distribution of powers the 
efficient administrator might have found much to discontent his 
orderly soul. I was told that according to the Cornell statutes the 
University is subject to the control of the Board of Trustees, but 
that according to the laws of the state it is subject to the Board of 
Regents. It may or may not be so. I never pressed the matter. 
I was advised not to, on the theory that at Cornell it always creates 
trouble when anyone looks up the statutes. The general attitude, 
round and round about, seemed to be that the university would go 
on very well indeed so long as no one paid too much attention to the 
formal authority with which anyone was invested. And, in fact, 
in no other university that I am acquainted with does formal au- 
thority count for so little in deciding what shall or shall not be 
done. 

In this easy-going, loose-jointed institution the chances seemed 
very good indeed for me to do as I pleased. Still there was an 
obvious limit. The blest principle of doing as one pleased presum- 
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ably did not reach to the point of permitting me to do nothing. 
Presumably, the general expectation would be that I would at 
least be pleased to do something, and the condition of doing some- 
thing was that I alone had to decide what that something should 
be. This was for me something of a novelty. Hitherto many of 
the main points—the courses to be given, the minimum hours of 
instruction, the administrative duties to be assumed—had mostly 
been decided for me. I had only to do as I was told. This might 
be sometimes annoying, but it was never difficult. Mine not to 
question why, mine not to ask whether what I was doing was 
worth while or the right thing todo. It was bound to be the right 
thing to do since someone else, someone in authority, so decided. 
But now, owing to the great freedom at Cornell, I was in author- 
ity and had to decide what was right and worth while for me to do. 
This was not so easy, and I sometimes tried to shift the responsi- 
bility to Professor Burr, by asking him whether what I proposed to 
do was the right thing to do. But Professor Burr wasn’t having 
any. He would spin me a long history, the upshot of which was 
that what I proposed to do had sometimes been done and some- 
times not, so that whatever I did I was sure to have plenty of 
precedents on my side. And if I tried to shift the responsibility 
to Professor Hull I had no better luck. He too would spin me a 
history, not longer than that of Professor Burr, but only taking 
longer to relate, and the conclusion which he reached was always 
the same: the conclusion always was, “and so, my dear boy, you 
can do as you please.” 

In these devious ways I discovered that I could do as I pleased 
all right. But in the process of discovering this I also discovered 
something else. I discovered what the catch was. The catch was 
that, since I was free to do as I pleased, I was responsible for what 
it was that I was pleased to do. The catch was that, with all my 
great freedom, I was in some mysterious way still very much bound. 
Not bound by orders imposed upon me from above or outside, 
but bound by some inner sense of responsibility, by some elemental 
sense of decency or fair play or mere selfish impulse to justify 
myself; bound to all that comprised Cornell University, to the 
faculty that had so politely invited me to join it without imposing 
any obligations, to the amiable deans who never raised their voices 
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or employed the imperative mood, to the distinguished president 
and the Board of Trustees in the offing who every year guaranteed 
my salary without knowing precisely what, if anything, I might be 
doing to earn it—to all these I was bound to justify myself by 
doing, upon request and in every contingency, the best I was ca- 
pable of doing. And thus I found myself working, although without 
interference and under no outside compulsion, with more concen- 
tration, with greater satisfaction, and, I dare say, with better 
effect, than I could otherwise have done. I relate my own experi- 
ence, well aware that it cannot be in all respects typical, since it is 
characteristic of Cornell to permit a wide diversity in departmental 
organization and procedure. Yet this very diversity derives from 
the Cornell tradition which allows a maximum of freedom and 
relies so confidently upon the sense of personal responsibility for 
making a good use of it. 

I should like to preserve intact the loose-jointed administrative 
system and the casual freedoms of the old days. But I am aware 
that it is difficult to do so in the present-day world in which the 
complex and impersonal forces of a technological society tend to 
diminish the importance of the individual and to standardize his 
conduct and thinking, a society in which life often seems impover- 
ished by the overhead charges required to maintain it. Universi- 
ties cannot remain wholly unaffected by this dominant trend in 
society. As they become larger and more complicated a more re- 
ticulated organization is called for, rules multiply and become more 
uniform, and the members of the instructing staff, turned out as a 
standardized article in mass production by our graduate schools, 
are more subdued to a common model. Somewhat less than for- 
merly, it seems, is the professor a man who thinks otherwise. 
More than formerly the professor and the promoter are in costume 
and deportment if not of imagination all compact; and every year 
it becomes more difficult, in the market place or on the campus, 
to distinguish the one from the other at ninety yards by the naked 
eye. On the whole we all deplore this trend towards standardiza- 
tion, but in the particular instance the reasons for it are often too 
compelling to be denied. Nevertheless, let us yield to this trend 
only as a necessity and not as something good in itself. Let us 
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hold, in so far as may be, to the old ways, to the tradition in which 
Cornell was founded and by which it has lived. 

But after all, one may ask, and it is a pertinent question, why 
is so much freedom desirable? Do we not pay too high a price for 
it in loss of what is called efficiency? Why should any university 
pay its professors a good salary, and then guarantee them so much 
freedom to follow their own devices? Surely not because professors 
deserve, more than other men, to have their way of life made easy. 
Not for any such trivial reason. Universities are social institutions, 
and should perform a social service. There is indeed no reason 
for the existence of Cornell, or of any university, or for maintain- 
ing the freedom of learning and teaching which they insist upon, 
except in so far as they serve to maintain and promote the humane 
and rational values which are essential to the preservation of 
democratic society, and of civilization as we understand it. Demo- 
cratic society, like any other society, rests upon certain assumptions 
as to what is supremely worth while. It assumes the worth and 
dignity and creative capacity of the human personality as an end 
in itself. It assumes that it is better to be governed by persuasion 
than by compulsion, and that good will and humane dealing are 
better than a selfish and a contentious spirit. It assumes that man 
is a rational creature, and that to know what is true is a primary 
value upon which in the long run all other values depend. It as- 
sumes that knowledge and the power it confers should be employed 
for promoting the welfare of the many rather than for safeguarding 
the interests of the few. 

These are the rational and the human values which are insep- 
arable from democracy if democracy is to be of any worth. Yet 
they are older than democracy and are not dependent upon it. 
They have a life of their own apart from any form of government 
or type of civilization. They are the values which, since the time 
of Buddha and Confucius, Solomon and Zoroaster, Socrates and 
Plato and Jesus, men have commonly recognized as good even 
when they have denied them in practice, the values which men have 
commonly celebrated in the saints and martyrs they have agreed 
to canonize. They are the values which readily lend themselves 
to rational justification, but need no justification. No man ever 
yet found it necessary to justify a humane act by saying that it was 
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really a form of oppression, or a true statement by swearing that 
it was a sacred lie. But every departure from the rational and the 
humane, every resort to force and deception, whether in civil 
government, in war, in the systematic oppression of the many or 
the liquidation of the few, calls for justification, at best by saying 
that the lesser evil is necessary for the greater good, at worst by 
resorting to that hypocrisy which, it has been well said, is the 
tribute that vice customarily pays to virtue. 

In the long history of civilization the rational and humane 
values have sometimes been denied in theory, and persistently 
and widely betrayed in fact; but not for many centuries has the 
denial in theory or the betrayal in fact been more general, more 
ominous, or more disheartening than in our own day. Half the 
world is now controlled by self-inspired autocratic leaders who 
frankly accept the principle that might makes right, that justice 
is the interest of the stronger; leaders who regard the individual 
as of no importance except as an instrument to be used, with what- 
ever degree of brutality may be necessary, for the realization of 
their shifting and irresponsible purposes; leaders who subordinate 
reason to will, identify law and morality with naked force as an 
instrument of will, and accord value to the disinterested search 
for truth only in so far as it may be temporarily useful in attaining 
immediate political ends. If these are indeed the values we cher- 
ish, then we too should abandon democracy, we too should close 
our universities or degrade them, as in many countries whose most 
distinguished scholars now live in exile they have been degraded, 
to the level of servile instruments in the support of state policy. 
But if we still cherish the democratic way of life, and the rational 
and humane values which are inseparable from it, then it is of 
supreme importance that we should preserve the tradition of free- 
dom of learning and teaching without which our universities must 
cease to be institutions devoted to the disinterested search for 
truth and the increase of knowledge as ends in themselves desir- 
able. 

These considerations make it seem to me appropriate, on this 
memorial occasion, to recall the salient qualities which have given 
Cornell University its peculiar character and its high distinction; 
and, in conclusion, to express the hope that Cornell in the future, 
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whatever its gains, whatever its losses, may hold fast to its ancient 
tradition of freedom and responsibility—freedom for the scholar 
to perform his proper function, restrained and guided by the only 
thing that makes such freedom worth while, the scholar’s intellec- 
tual integrity, the scholar’s devotion to the truth of things as they 
are and to good will and humane dealing among men. 
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New Aims in Education, by Gove Hambidge. New York: 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1940. Pp. 226. 
$2.00. 


Mr. Gove Hambidge (whose books prove him to be what every 
journalist should be—an interpreter) has written a popular inter- 
pretation of the Carnegie Foundation’s Pennsylvania Research. 
Perhaps the book is more than that; and yet the questions it pro- 
pounds, the facts it presents, and the opinions it sets forth either 
come directly from that report, or are obviously inspired by it. 
He sets forth these facts and opinions in simple, clear, and collo- 
quial style, by imagining himself to be writing a series of letters to 
a son now in college. His purpose is to “bring into focus many of 
the vague criticisms now being made of our whole educational 
system”’ and he conducts a shrewd and searching examination of it, 
with emphasis upon the higher levels. He is unrestrained by awe 
of educational tradition or even any great respect for it. 

Perhaps the least important characteristic of the book is this 
conventional device of letters to a son which the author uses for 
conveying his facts and views. He has a vast deal to say, and 
he might have done it a bit more effectively if he were not ad- 
dressing it to a youngster so surrounded by the trees that even 
with assistance he cannot be expected to see the whole forest. 
That which is most worth while in the book is even more important 
to teachers and parents who might be annoyed by over-simplifica- 
tion. 

Mr. Hambidge concedes at the start that our educational ma- 
chinery is being slowly improved, piece by piece, though its effec- 
tiveness is hampered by those parts and processes which should 
undoubtedly be junked. He finds that the steadiest improvement 
is in the direction of individualization; American educators having 
learned how to train young people in the mass and train them 
rather badly, must now find out how to unlearn that, and begin 
again to deal with them as individuals. 
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His successive topics are all arresting and all controversial, so in 
order to present a fair summary it may be best to give the topical 
outline which the author’s own chapter titles suggest. In Part 
One, the chapters “So You’re Going to College,” ‘Hardened 
Arteries,” and “A Study of Students” present the reasons for going 
to a college despite its weaknesses; the light on the horizon which 
indicates common-sensical changes that are coming about; and 
then a preliminary reference to the Carnegie Foundation’s Penn- 
sylvania Inquiry. 

In Part Two, “What Is Education?” he offers his own most 
important deductions, and some of his epigrammatic definitions 
are helpful contributions to pedagogical thought. That which 
has been said before (and some of it was said by Aristotle) the 
author is justified in repeating to his chosen audience because he 
says it simply. Part Three, ‘““What Should College Do for You?” 
and Part Four, “Some Unwelcome Truths,” lean heavily upon 
the published results of the Pennsylvania Inquiry. The son to 
whom these letters are addressed is spared neither a knowledge of 
the generally poor quality of those young people who have chosen 
to go to college, nor proofs of the weaknesses of the college system 
and the low level of teaching. Part Five, ‘““Making the Most of 
It,” expands effectively all that is implied in the title. 

Of the three groups of possible readers—students, parents, and 
teachers—parents are likely to profit most by such a book if they 
will read it conscientiously, and bring to the reading a background 
of serious thinking about the problems of their children’s educa- 
tion, and enough of humor and common sense to save them from 
becoming panicky. As for student readers: it is true that a lad in 
college should think more than he ordinarily does about the goods 
he is purchasing if he wants to get his money’s worth; and it would 
be better for our colleges, their administrators, and their teachers, 
if the students were more intelligent critics of the processes to which 
they are subjected, and readier to protest if the installments they 
have already purchased seem not to be as advertised. But one 
does not need to be a pessimist or cynic to question whether stu- 
dents will give to all of the author’s fact and argument the atten- 
tion they require, and a fragmentary or desultory reading might 
leave them in so muddled or depressed a state of mind as to lessen 
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even such values as they are gaining from college. If students are 
in fact the desired audience, the author might gain more if he at- 
tempted less. 

Teachers are likely to be the book’s most earnest readers, and 
that in itself is a word in behalf of the teacher! Let me say further 
in his behalf that in a large number of our colleges and universities 
today, however hampered they may be by educational traditions, 
the teacher is free to build quietly his own experimental classroom 
within the physical structure of the whole. If he chooses to break 
away from stultifying tradition he may not always earn the praise 
he deserves, or merit the praise he gets, but at least no one will 
try to stop him. 

It is a painstaking book which is full of meat—that the author 
has cut up into very little pieces, the more easily to be digested by 
the young. 
Union College 


Burces JOHNSON 


Freedom of Thought in the Old South, by Clement Eaton. Dur- 
ham: Duke University Press, 1940. Pp. xix, 343. $3.00. 


The decline or suppression of the freedom of thought in the Old 
South is explored with breadth and insight by Mr. Eaton in this 
work, which won the $1500 centennial prize offered by Duke Uni- 
versity Press in the field of social, literary, and artistic history of 
the United States. He moves from the eighteenth-century liber- 
alism of Jefferson to the pro-slavery conservatism of Calhoun, and 
the journey is through speeches, diaries, newspapers, pamphlets, 
and books. The great taboos which he traces in the social life of 
the region after the waning of Jefferson’s influence are criticism of 
slavery and heterodoxy in religion. An expanding cotton economy 
conditioned the intense pro-slavery attitude, while an illiterate 
democracy, in the author’s view, furnished a fertile field for a literal 
type of Protestantism. Thus slavery and religion became mutually 
reinforcing factors that bred intolerance and prohibited the free 
trade in ideas. The South’s early liberalism is pictured as an 
aristocratic brand, which did not last. 

The South of 1850 shared only slightly in the importation of 
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European ideas. By 1860 Southern Unitarian churches had 
collapsed or become inactive. There was no movement in the 
South comparable to the transcendental school] in New England, 
where Puritanism had broken down. The spirit of sectional con- 
sciousness in the eighteen fifties led one Southerner to raise the 
question, “Whether Southern chivalry will hereafter condescend to 
cool its Mint Juleps with Northern ice?” The abolition crusade 
added fuel to Southern intolerance, even resulting in a restriction 
of speech and press through law and the courts. The way of the 
native free lance became hard, and skepticism declined. The 
South came under an intellectual blockade, particularly against 
all current isms. 

The eighth chapter should be noted, since it deals with 
“Academic Freedom Below the Potomac.” The Old South, not 
so much interested in training the masses as in training leaders, 
trailed the North afar in secondary education, but, in comparison, 
made a most favorable record in the field of colleges and universi- 
ties. State universities were early established in the South, and 
denominational colleges sprang up in great numbers. Moreover, 
many sons of planters found their way to Northern institutions. 
Southern higher education placed great emphasis upon the classics, 
gave a limited attention to science and mathematics, and mani- 
fested a comparative neglect of modern history and related sub- 
jects. This intellectual menu was accompanied by practical con- 
siderations limiting the freedom of Southern professors. Interest 
in “cotton capitalism” and slaves made criticism of slavery “a 
tabooed subject in the classic halls and beneath the towering oaks 
of Southern campuses.” A native Republican professor of chem- 
istry was dismissed from the University of North Carolina after 
the national election in 1856. The Universities of Virginia and 
South Carolina were denounced for being “‘filled with foreigners 
and Northern men.” Presidents did not escape proscription. Mr. 
Eaton cites plenty of examples of the limitation on academic free- 
dom. 

Interference with academic freedom has not been limited to the 
South, Old or New, as the author is careful to observe. But the 
Old South’s limitation was rigidly associated with certain and 
unfortunate elements of the status quo. This virtually culminated 
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in a movement to turn higher education into propaganda. The 
University of the South (at Sewanee, Tennessee) was projected in 
the mid-fifties by Southern Episcopalians to be a central Southern 
institution which would fit into the scheme of Southern society. 
A contemporary critic said that the new “central” university was 
needed by the South, since the University of Virginia was not suffi- 
ciently “cottonized.” Aristocratic intolerance had supplanted 
aristocratic tolerance, carrying higher learning along with it. 

This case history is well written and well documented. It covers 
so much ground that other students, especially Southerners, may 
wish to take issue with its interpretation. It amounts to a rea- 
soned argument against intellectual isolation. It is neither apolo- 
getic nor iconoclastic. It is good stuff. 


Vanderbilt University H. C. Nixon 


New Adventures in Democracy, by Ordway Tead. New York: 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1939. Pp. ix, 
229. $2.00. 


Mr. Tead comes before the American Association of University 
Professors, and the general public, under most favorable aus- 
pices. It is hardly necessary, in the light of recent events, to point 
out that he is Chairman of the Board of Higher Education of New 
York City; nor is it entirely necessary to say that he is the author of 
numerous studies dealing with personnel administration, manage- 
ment, labor, leadership, and democracy. Members of this Associa- 
tion are aware of Mr. Tead’s liberal and progressive views; and 
they are accustomed in particular to his vigorous and courageous 
advocacy of democratic procedures in education. 

New Adventures in Democracy, the most recent of the author’s 
studies, could not fail to reflect a steadily broadening experience 
in public affairs or to express, in much more nearly final form, con- 
clusions toward which earlier studies displayed a mere tendency. 
The most striking characteristic of the new book, however, is the 
timeliness of its appearance. When democracy is seriously ques- 
tioned, as it is in a considerable part of the world today, the answer 
is frequently made that the cure for the ills of democracy is more 
democracy. The author has at least shown what some of these 
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wider applications of democracy can be, as well as the way of 
effecting them. 

University teachers will find much that is congenial and stimu- 
lating in the first of the three parts of the book, that devoted to 
Education. Not the least interesting of the seven topics treated 
under this heading is Youth and Labor Unions. After years of 
classroom experience with the sons of Pittsburgh manufacturers 
one is prepared to appreciate the author’s profound conviction 
“that the responsibility we have to youth vocationally begins to 
get itself positively expressed by relating youth to unionism early 
and eagerly.” Interesting also is Mr. Tead’s contention that if 
young people are to play a significant part in “bringing our new 
and rightful economic electorate up to a level of understanding and 
influence where they will exercise their industrial franchise demo- 
cratically for their own and society’s good,” they must do 
it by a full acceptance of the democratic process and by align- 
ing themselves with their fellows “to the end that the voice of 
the workers may be heard effectively and sensibly in the council 
chambers of industry.” There doubtless are a good many educa- 
tors who would deny the existence of “our new and rightful eco- 
nomic electorate” but those who recognize it would be disposed to 
agree with the author. 

It is not to be understood, however, that New Adventures in 
Democracy is primarily concerned with Education. Part II deals 
with the Public Service, and Part III deals with Industry. These, 
with Education, are in the author’s opinion “three of the most 
crucial areas of possible democratic behavior.” The chapters 
dealing with Industry tend to lend truth and color to Mr. Tead’s 
statement that almost every chapter in the book is the outgrowth 
of a specific effort ‘‘to share with various affected groups a thinking 
through of their opportunity for more democratic action.” Here 
the author unites experience and theory in a most felicitous 
manner. 

In the final chapter the author comes to grips with the ines- 
capable problem of leadership. Mr. Tead’s “twice-born leaders 
for a democracy” are expressive of a distinguished ideal—the 
turning away from search for personal gain to pursuit of ends in 
some sense communal. Such leaders may be far to seek but there 
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is evidence that they are becoming more numerous. Certainly 
nothing is lost by the author’s emphasis upon the ultimate rewards 
of a leadership capable of inspiring intelligent social and commu- 
nity action. It is not too lofty an expression of idealism to ask, 
as Mr. Tead asks, if the fulfillment of democracy in the operation 
of our institutions, including especially our economic institutions, 
is not in itself a summons to leadership where the purpose is at 
least as large as the nation. 


Cornell University J. P. Brerz 


Reading Knowledge Requirements and a Translation Service, by 
L. E. Hinkle and I. O. Garodnick. Raleigh: North Carolina State 
College Record, May, 1940. Pp. 18. 


Reading Knowledge Requirements and a Translation Service 
is a study made to determine the status of reading knowledge re- 
quirements in this country. This investigation was made by 
Dr. L. E. Hinkle, Head of the Department of Modern Languages 
and Director of Translation Service, North Carolina State College, 
and I. O. Garodnick, Instructor in the same Department. This 
study has been published in bulletin form and is free for distribu- 
tion as long as the supply lasts.1 The authors, long interested in 
the subject under discussion, present a very comprehensive but 
concise résumé of the data taken from questionnaires sent to 
leading institutions of the United States. Of 583 questionnaires 
sent out, 330 were answered and returned. From these answers, 
summaries in tabular form are given with an analysis and dis- 
cussion of each problem concerned. In conclusion, a recommended 
solution is outlined in the nature of a Translation Service which 
has worked successfully for many years at North Carolina State 
College under the capable direction of Dr. Hinkle. 

The above-mentioned questionnaires were sent to deans, lan- 
guage teachers, and former graduate students. The proportionate 
returns of the questionnaires are as follows: deans 68, teachers 
119, and graduates 143. 


1 Address your communications to L. E. Hinkle, Head of the Modern Language 
Department, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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The data on these questionnaires show that: 
1. There is no prevalent standard concept of a reading knowl- 

edge of a foreign language. Ideas as to what constitutes such 

ability are as varied and diverse as the individuals themselves who 

answered the questions relative to this topic. 

2. In the majority of cases, it is felt that different “stand- 
ards” in reading ability should prevail between the doctor’s and 
the master’s degree. 

3. Fifty per cent of the former graduate students report that 
they took their language examinations without any college prepa- 
ration, some of them indicating as few as one to three hours’ 
private instruction or private study! Of those who reported col- 
lege training, over 50 per cent had not had more than two years’ 
work in languages. 

4. As an average it takes a former graduate student 5.5 
hours to read for context an article of twenty-five pages! 

5. Language teachers and deans of graduate schools are firmly 
convinced that a reading knowledge of a foreign language is neces- 
sary for graduate work, with some few exceptions mentioned by the 
deans: viz., in those phases of graduate work where original in- 
vestigation and research are not concerned, like that type of study 
leading toward professional and applied science degrees. 

6. Of 143 former graduate students, 101 consider a reading 
knowledge of one or more foreign languages necessary for success 
in their respective fields. A very large number of those who did 
not answer this question in the affirmative added the comment 
that, while such knowledge could not be regarded as an absolute 
necessity, still there could be no doubt whatever that it would be 
helpful. 

7. The so-called “reading knowledge of one or more foreign 
languages” with which most graduates are accredited does not 
function very effectively. It seems that there is a decided tendency 
for graduate students to let their language knowledge “slide into 
limbo” after graduation (if they ever had such knowledge in the 
first place). 

Thirty per cent of deans and language teachers felt that in their 
opinion a very large number of graduate students who come under 
their observation do not really acquire a reading knowledge of any 
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foreign language. Supporting this opinion is the report of almost 
80 per cent of the former graduates, stating that they cannot read 
to their own satisfaction an article written in the foreign language 
or languages in which they were certified. 

Over 35 per cent of the former graduates described the language 
requirements prevailing in the institutions where they worked as 
“unsatisfactory,” “too lenient,” “inadequate,” and “perfunc- 
tory.” 

The bulletin also points out that most foreign language depart- 
ments lead students only to literary study, neglecting to a great 
extent the more practical phases of language training which would 
be a distinct benefit to the student in his field of specialization. 

It is suggested that many of the undesirable features in foreign 
language instruction can be eliminated by the application of the 
following principles: 

1. Make the chief function of language study, in connection 
with graduate work, that of an instrument which can be used for 
the purpose of increasing knowledge and broadening the inter- 
ests of the student. 

2. Make the primary aim of language instruction in general, 
and that pertaining to graduate work in particular, the acquisition 
of reading ability. 

3. Interpret “reading knowledge” as the ability to understand 
and to express exactly and precisely what is written in the language 
under consideration in any article covering the student’s field of 
major interest. 

4. Determine “reading knowledge,” not by examination, but 
by a written translation of one or more articles in the student’s 
field of major interest. 

5. Make reading ability a definite and uniform attainment ap- 
plied to all alike regardless of the degree sought. 

6. Reading knowledge should be required in the language best 
suited to the student’s major interest. 


The Translation Service of North Carolina State College has 
been using these principles for several years with encouraging suc- 
cess. 


Raleigh, North Carolina C. H, Brannon 
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Geese in the Forum, by Lawrence Edward Watkin. New York: 
Alfred Knopf, 1940. Pp. 287. $2.50. 


The author has some pungent things to say about higher educa- 
tion, but he is especially concerned with the administration of the 
small college, and with such questions as the professor’s freedom 
from his own timidities as well as from imposed restraint. He 
chooses as his device for conveying his notions the plotted novel. 

Creating the campus of “old Beauregard” he provides a group 
of academic actors to strut about his stage and enough intrigue and 
triangular or quadrilateral situation to provide plot. 

But advancing through these pages, one gains the impression 
that the author himself is not nearly so excited about the fact that 
one professor has fallen in love with another professor’s wife as that 
the President is over-subservient to the Trustees and arbitrary in 
the exercise of power in his little kingdom. The author, and con- 
sequently the reader, seems far more concerned about his hero’s 
courageous refusal to lick any administrative boots than over his 
rediscovery of a first love long after he has adapted himself to 
family life in a highly conventional college community. 

The story has memorable passages in it, but they are all asso- 
ciated with discussion of academic problems rather than with the 
plot-thread of love and intrigue. “How many miles must you get 
out of a college president,” says one of the faculty in commenting 
upon presidential visits to alumni groups and Rotarians, “before 
you can turn him in?” The faculty meeting, depicted in Chapter 
32, is particularly interesting. 

As a novel this may supply a pleasant bit of entertainment; 
as a contribution to the lively discussion of administrative prob- 
lems in college, it deserves more serious attention. 


Burces JOHNSON 


Union College 


Publications Received 
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American Studies in Honor of William Kenneth Boyd, by the 
Americana Club of Duke University, edited by David Kelly Jack- 
son. Durham: Duke University Press, 1940. Pp. 377. $4.00. 
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Career as a Home Economist in the Food Field, published by The 
Institute for Research. Chicago, 1940. Pp. 19. Special school 
price, $0.75. 

The Chicago College Plan, by Chauncey Samuel Boucher. Re- 
vised and enlarged by A. J. Brumbaugh. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. 413. $3.00. 


The Curriculum of the Common School, by Henry C. Morrison. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. 681. $4.00. 


A Decade of Progress in the Preparation of Secondary School 
Teachers, by H. A. Sprague. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. Pp. 170. 
$1.85. 

Developing Patterns of the College Curriculum in the United 
States, by Theodore Hsi-En Chen. Los Angeles: The Univer- 
sity of Southern California Press, 1940. Pp. 154. 


History of the University of Pennsyloania, by Edward Potts 
Cheyney. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1940. 
Pp. 461. $4.00. 


Learning to Live, edited by Harry E. Tyler. New York: Far- 
rar and Rhinehart, 1940. Pp. 473. $2.25. 


Parental Income and College Opportunities, by Helen Bertha 
Goetsch. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1940. Pp. 155. $1.85. 


Private Enterprise and Democracy, by Charles E. Carpenter. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1940. Pp. 217. 
$2.50. 

Rural Regions of the United States, by A. R. Mangus. Wash- 
ington: Works Progress Administration, 1940. Pp. 230. 


Twenty Centuries of Education, by Edgar W. Knight. Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 1940. Pp. 622. $3.25. 


The University of Pennsyloania Today, edited by Cornell M. 
Dowlin. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1940. 
Pp.'209. $1.50. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


National Coordinating Committee on Education 
and Defense 


On August 5, 1940, at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
a meeting of representatives of forty-nine educational associations 
organized the National Coordinating Committee on Education 
and Defense. This organizational meeting was called by Drs. 
George F. Zook, President of the American Council on Education, 
and Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Representatives from the following organi- 
zations participated: American Association for Adult Education, 
American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recre- 
ation, American Association of Junior Colleges, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, American Association of University Professors, American 
Association of University Women, American College Personnel 
Association, American Council on Education, American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, American Library Association, American Teach- 
ers Association, American Vocational Association, Association 
for Childhood Education, Association of American Colleges, 
Association of American Universities, Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools for Negroes, Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities, Association of Urban Universities, Con- 
ference of Negro Land-Grant Colleges, Council on Dental Educa- 
tion of the American Dental Association, Council on Medical 
Education of the American Medical Association, Educational Press 
Association of America, Jesuit Educational Association, National 
Association of Colleges and Departments of Education, National 
Association of Deans and Advisers of Men, National Association 
of Secretaries of State Teachers Associations, National Associa- 
tion of State Directors of Vocational Education, National Associa- 
tion of State Universities, National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, National Congress of Parents and Teachers, National 
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Council of Chief State School Officers, National Council of Edu- 
cation, National Education Association (including Department 
of Adult Education, Department of Classroom Teachers, Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, National Association of 
Deans of Women, National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, National Council for the Social Studies), National 
Recreation Association, National Society of College Teachers of 
Education, National University Extension Association, National 
Vocational Guidance Association, Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, Society for Curriculum Study, Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education, and Workers Education Bureau of 
America. 

The following organizations were unable to send representatives 
to the August § meeting, but have accepted membership on the 
committee: American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
American Educational Research Association, American Psycho- 
logical Association, Association of Military Colleges and Schools 
of the United States, Institute of International Education, Na- 
tional League of Nursing Education, and National Society for 
the Study of Education. 

At the August 5 meeting, Drs. George F. Zook and Willard E. 
Givens were elected permanent co-chairmen of the National 
Coordinating Committee and were authorized to appoint a small 
operating committee. The operating committee has subse- 
quently been named, as directed, and held a meeting on September 
7. Dr. L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary of the American Vo- 
cational Association, was named Recording Secretary. It was 
the consensus of the August meeting that the machinery of organi- 
zation of the Committee should be kept simple and flexible. The 
two chairmen and the Recording Secretary, together with such 
other members of the Committee as are readily available, are to 
constitute an ad interim Committee to plan meetings of the 
Operating Committee. The co-chairmen were authorized to ap- 
point ad hoc Committees to carry on the activities already autho- 
rized and to meet such contingencies as may arise. 

According to Drs. Zook and Givens, the general activities of 
the National Coordinating Committee are classifiable under the 
following heads: 
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1. Immediate and continuous representation of organized 
education for effective cooperation with the National Defense 
Council, the Federal Security Agency, and other governmental 
divisions; 

2. The stimulation and coordination of the efforts of educa- 
tional organizations and institutions in projects related to the 
national defense; 

3- Dissemination of information regarding defense develop- 
ments to educational organizations and institutions; 

4. The maintenance and improvement of educational oppor- 
tunities essential in a long-range national program. 


Epiroriat Nore: The officers of the American Association of 
University Professors wish it to be understood that cooperation 
with the various organizations in the National Coordinating 
Committee on Education and Defense will involve no departure 
from the Association’s established policies. 


The College English Association 


In 1939 there was organized a new special discipline associa- 
tion, the College English Association (C. E. A.), as “‘a friendly 
supplement and companion to the Modern Language Association 
of America.” The interest of this new Association centers on 
teaching rather than research and is concerned “primarily with 
the advancement of appreciation of literature and capacity for 
written expression among undergraduates.” 

Concerning the purposes of the C. E. A., Professor Edith 
Mirrielees of Stanford University, a director of the Association, 
writes as follows: 


A new Association, where many exist already, needs always a 
reason for being. As seen by its founders, the College English 
Association’s reason is the upholding of a threefold contention. 
This contention is that the study of English is important not be- 
cause of its usefulness as a mej but because of its cultural in- 
fluence; that it is possible for it to be the most effective of all 
cultural influences; but that at present in many colleges the a 
place given to instruction in the mechanics of writing on the 
one hand and the minute specialization on the other has left little 
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room for the supremely important ends to which English teaching 
should be devoted. Consideration of these ends and exchange of 
experience among those trying to attain them is the business of 
the Association. 


The Association seeks a free exchange of ideas and opinions by 
means of regional and annual meetings and through a monthly 
publication, ‘““The News Letter,” a four-page sheet edited by Dr. 
Burges Johnson of Union College, himself both a teacher and widely 
known writer, who also serves the Association as Secretary. The 
first issue of ““The News Letter” in October, 1939, carried this 
sentence at the head of its editorial column: “The author, the 
critic, and the college teacher of English may be partners in an 
exalted enterprise.” Commenting on this statement, the Editor 
has this to say: 


The C. E. A. has been able to keep this ideal in mind by the 
eagerness with which former teachers now devoting themselves to 
literary pursuits have joined the Association or given it support. 
Among its earliest advisers are John Erskine, Hervey Allen, 
Arthur Guiterman, Clayton Hamilton, Henry Canby, Christopher 
Morley, and Willa Cather. Most of these have contributed 
stimulating or controversial paragraphs to the C. E. A. periodical, 
but far more space has been given to comments and short papers 
received from young men and women who have only recently 
entered upon college teaching. The editorial policy of ““The News 
Letter” limits contributions to 1200 words at most. 


Annual meetings of the Association are held at the same time 
and place as those of the Modern Language Association, with 
arrangement of time so as to permit members of both associations 
to attend both meetings. 

Membership in the C. E. A. is open to any teacher in a four-year 
college whose work is at least partly with undergraduates. 


Social Science Abstracts 


Complete sets of the Abstracts for the four years from 1929 to 
1932, inclusive, during which it was published, may be obtained 
from the Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., upon payment of express and handling charges. 
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These charges, to be paid at the time the request is made, amount 
to $1.00 anywhere in the United States except California, Oregon, 
and Washington where the amount will be $1.50. For Canada 
the charge will be $3.00 and for other foreign countries, $4.00. 
Orders must be received before December 31, 1940 at which time 
all except a very few of the unsold sets to be reserved exclusively 
for possible library requests will be destroyed. 


Teacher Education 


The Commission on Teacher Education of the American Council 
on Education has authorized an extension of its activities to in- 
clude a study of the “pre- and in-service” preparation of college 
teachers. Dr. Karl W. Bigelow, the Director, has selected Dr. 
Ernest V. Hollis, of the Department of Education of The City 
College (New York), to direct this study. 

Since 1939 the Commission on Teacher Education has cooper- 
ated with thirty-four colleges and school systems and with three 
state-wide programs in efforts to improve the “‘pre- and in-service” 
preparation of elementary and secondary school teachers. Through 
a staff of ten persons, it has provided consultant and other services 
in connection with these state and local efforts to improve the 
quality of teachers and teaching. In addition to the staff in its 
Washington office, the Commission maintains a collaboration 
center at the University of Chicago for the study of child develop- 
ment and teacher personnel. Demonstrations are scheduled for 
a five-year period, about half of which has elapsed. Subject to 
review, the General Education Board has “earmarked” for the 
entire project a series of grants which approximate $900,000. 

During the fall semester of the 1940-1941 academic year, Dr. 
Hollis expects to visit graduate schools primarily interested in 
training college teachers and undergraduate colleges that are 
actively promoting the “in-service growth of teachers.” He states 
that it is not the Commission’s intention to conduct intensive re- 
search, but rather to act as a clearing house and stimulative agent 
for indigenous programs already under way. 

Dr. Hollis has had varied training and experience. He holds 
the following academic degrees: B.S. and M.S. (botany and plant 
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pathology), Mississippi State College, 1918; A.M. (school adminis- 
tration), Columbia University, 1922; and Ph.D. (education), 
Columbia University, 1938. He has contributed to professional 
magazines and is the author of “Philanthropic Foundations and 
Higher Education,” published in 1938 by the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. He has been a country school teacher, a professor, 
and a college president. He was also a General Education Board 
Fellow at Peabody College in 1926-1927. 

Dr. Hollis invites interested college and university professors 
and administrative officers to write to him about their program 
and plans and to indicate how he may be of service. His present 
address is 744 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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EDITORIAL 


HIGHER LEARNING IN TIME OF CRISIS 


On August 9, 1940, a professor of modern languages at a state 
teachers college wrote a letter to his Representative in the Con- 
gress of the United States in which he registered his opposition 
to the then pending selective service Jaw and also set forth his 
views concerning war. Later he received the following letter under 
date of September 1, 1940 from the President of the College 
where he taught: 


As a result of your views expressed in your letter of August 9, 
1940, it has been deemed advisable to terminate your connection 
with State College. Accordingly you will take notice that, 
effective September 1, 1940, you were no longer connected with 
this institution. 


Shortly thereafter this dismissal was brought to the attention of 
the American Association of University Professors with a request 
for an investigation. The case is now under investigation. 

On October 3, 1940, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President of 
Columbia University, in addressing an assembly of the university 
faculties on “Columbia University and the World Crisis,” said: 


We shall no doubt hear much throughout the country in the im- 
mediate future in respect to academic freedom. That subject is 
one which has been discussed several times in my Annual Reports 
as President of the University, and I need not repeat here what I 
have said so emphatically in these Reports, particularly in those 
for the years 1918 and 1935. The policy of ESlumbia University 
in this respect has long been well and thoroughly established. As 
I pointed out in my Report for 1935, for those who are in statu 
pupillari the phrase academic freedom has no meaning whatsoever. 
That phrase relates solely to freedom of thought and inquiry and 
to freedom of teaching on the part of accomplished scholars. We 
all know the history of academic freedom from the time of its 
first establishment some two centuries ago at Halle and Gét- 
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tingen. The purpose of academic freedom is to make sure that 
scholarship and scientific inquiry may advance without being 
hampered by particular and specific religious or political tenets. 
Of course, academic freedom has never meant and could not pos- 
sibly mean in any land the privilege—much less the right—to use 
the prestige, the authority and the influence of a university rela- 
tionship to undermine or to tear down the foundations of principle 
and of practice upon which alone that university itself can rest. 
University freedom is as important as academic freedom. Before 
and above academic freedom of any kind or sort comes this uni- 
versity freedom which is the right and obligation of the university 
itself to pursue its high ideals unhampered and unembarrassed by 
conduct on the part of any of its members which tends to damage 
its reputation, to lessen its influence, or to lower its authority as 
a center of sound learning and of moral teaching. Those whose 
convictions are of such a character as to bring their conduct in 
open conflict with the university’s freedom to go its way toward 
its lofty aim should, in ordinary decency and self-respect, with- 
draw of their own accord from university membership in order that 
their conduct may be freed from the limitations which university 
membership naturally and necessarily puts upon it. No reasonable 
person would insist upon remaining a member of a church, for in- 
stance, who spent his time in publicly denying and denouncing its 
principles and doctrines.! 


These statements have far-reaching implications and suggest sev- 
eral pertinent questions, among them: Who or what is a university? 
What is “university freedom” as distinguished from “academic 
freedom?” Who determines its nature and extent? Certainly a 
university is not its president alone or its trustees alone. It is not 
the president and the trustees together. Among others who are 
part of a university are the faculty and the students. Whatever 
ideals or aims a university may have, whether “high” or “lofty” or 
otherwise, they cannot be determined or achieved separate and dis- 
tinct from the faculty and students. They have never been so de- 
termined and achieved in any truly great university. A university 
whether privately or publicly controlled is conducted for the com- 
mon good. It is not conducted to further the interests of teachers 
or administrators or of the institution itself. The common good 


Excerpts reprinted from Dr. Butler’s address as published by Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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depends upon the free search for truth and its free exposition. 
Academic freedom is essential to these purposes and applies to 
both research and teaching. Experience indicates that freedom in 
research is essential to the advancement of truth. Freedom of 
expression is necessary for the protection of teachers in their teach- 
ing and of students in learning. That academic freedom carries 
with it duties which are correlative with rights is fully recognized. 
A university teacher as an officer of an educational institution and 
as a member of a learned profession has the duty to be accurate, to 
exercise restraint, and to show respect for the opinions of others. 
When he speaks or writes as an individual, he should make it 
clear that he is not an institutional spokesman. As individuals, 
neither the faculty nor the president of a university has either the 
“privilege” or the “right” to speak for the university as a whole 
concerning its educational policies. This generally recognized 
and salutary limitation should be kept clearly in mind in our think- 
ing about academic freedom. Dr. Butler has mistaken his own or 
the administration’s identity for the whole of Columbia University; 
hence his untenable distinction between university freedom and 
academic freedom. 

The summary dismissal of a college professor, based on his 
exercise of a civil right clearly guaranteed him by our constitutional 
system, and the pronouncements by the president of a great uni- 
versity which imply that all college and university teachers must 
think as directed on the national and international issues of the day 
or relinquish their positions seem to be greatly at variance with 
democracy for the preservation of which we are now, more than 
ever, deeply concerned. If such action and such words are repre- 
sentative of any considerable number of college and university 
executives, they bode ill for the welfare of higher learning and for 
democracy itself. To appreciate their full significance, it is well to 
recall some relatively recent history. 

In the March, 1938 Bulletin of this Association, there was pub- 
lished an account of the dismissal of Professor William A. Schaper 
from the faculty of the University of Minnesota in 1917 and of his 
subsequent reinstatement in 1938. The facts of this case are 
as follows: On September 13, 1917, Professor Schaper, Chairman 
of the Department of Political Science at the University of Min- 
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nesota, was dismissed by action of the Board of Regents. The 
sole charge brought against him, as evidenced by the Board’s dis- 
missal resolution, was that he was “‘a rabid pro-German.” There 
were no charges of any disloyal acts brought against him. Pro- 
fessor Schaper stated that he had no knowledge that his position 
was in jeopardy until a few minutes before he was asked by the 
President of the University to appear before the Board of Regents 
at which meeting the Board voted his dismissal. The evidence 
indicates that Professor Schaper was given none of the protection 
of the procedures of due process which we value so highly in our 
constitutional democracy. 

On January 28, 1938 the Board of Regents of the University of 
Minnesota rescinded the action of September 13, 1917 by the then 
Board of Regents of the University, and reinstated Professor 
Schaper to the faculty, granted him the title of Professor of 
Political Science Emeritus, and voted him the sum of $5000 
in reparation of his loss of salary during the academic year 1917- 
1918. The resolution of the Board of Regents evidencing the 
reinstatement of Professor Schaper is a significant statement. It 
is as follows: 


Resolution of Board of Regents of the University of Minnesota, 
January 28, 1938 


The University of Minnesota was founded in the faith that men 
are ennobled by understanding; it is dedicated to the advance- 
ment of learning and the search for truth; it is devoted to the 
instruction of youth and the welfare of the state. These purposes, 
carved in stone upon the facade of its most stately building, 
embody the tradition of scholarship upon which rests the develop- 
ment of higher education and the continuous progress of demo- 
cratic society. It is this tradition that sustains the human mind 
and spirit when beset by human passions and prejudices. It is to 
this tradition that the Board of Regents of the University of 
Minnesota reaffirms its adherence. In so doing, it reiterates its 
acceptance of the corollary principles of academic freedom. The 
Board of Regents of the University of Minnesota bears witness to 
its faith by entering upon its records the following statements con- 
cerning academic freedom: 

1. The University of Minnesota should not impose any limi- 
tation upon the teacher’s freedom in the exposition of his own sub- 
ject in che classroom or in addresses and publications. 
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2. No teacher may claim as his right the privilege of discussing 
in his classroom controversial topics that are not pertinent to the 
course of study that is being pursued. 

3. The University of Minnesota should not place any restraint 
upon the teacher’s freedom in the choice of subjects for research 
and investigation undertaken on his own initiative. 

4. The University of Minnesota should recognize that the 
teacher in speaking or writing outside of the institution upon sub- 
jects beyond the scope of his own field of study is entitled to the 
same freedom and is subject to the same responsibilities as attach 
to all other citizens but in added measure. 

s. It is clearly understood that the University of Minnesota 
assumes no responsibility for views expressed by members of its 
staff; and the faculty members themselves should, when necessary, 
make it clear that they are expressing only their personal opinions. 

6. If the conduct of a teacher in his classroom or elsewhere 
should give rise to doubts concerning his fitness for his position, 
the question should in all cases be submitted first to a committee 
of the faculty, and in no case should any member of the teaching 
staff be dismissed before the normal termination of his period of 
appointment without full and open hearing before the Board of 
Regents, should he desire it, and only upon sufficient notice. 


The Board of Regents sitting in 1938 recognizes with regret and 
not in a spirit of condemnation of its predecessors that periods of 
national crisis are characterized by widespread loss in social per- 
spective and a strain upon the values that prevail when conditions 
are more nearly normal. It would also affirm in these calmer days 
and against another day of storm and stress that in times of crisis 
the need for adherence to accepted values and traditions and pro- 
cedures, especially by institutions of higher education, is most 
necessary. It recognizes in retrospect that conditions in the fall 
of 1917 were such that seemingly fundamental differences in 
opinion were not quickly reconciled or adjusted. When America 
entered the war after nearly three years of neutrality and free 
discussion, those who had vigorously upheld the cause of the 
Central Powers were expected to reverse at once emotional and 
intellectual attitudes to which of right they had given free play. 
Those who had favored the Allies faced no such difficulty, often 
could not recognize its existence and added their impatience to 
increase the difficulties of those who sought at the same time to 
save their self-respect and prove their loyalty. It was such con- 
ditions with the consequent effects on all parties concerned that 
furnish in part the background for the action of the Board of 
Regents when, on aga 13, 1917, it passed a resolution dis- 
missing Professor William A, Schaper from the University of 
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Minnesota. This action of the Board was initiated by a letter of 
the Minnesota Commission for Public Safety, advising the Presi- 
dent of the Board that it was claimed by informants of that Com- 
mission that Professor William A. Schaper was a rabid pro-German. 
There was a summary examination of him before the Board on 
that day. No record of the proceedings other than the above 
resolution was made. 

Numerous efforts have been made in the past twenty years by 
members of the staff, former students of Professor Schaper, and 
alumni of this University to reopen the case. The matter, how- 
ever, did not receive the attention of this Board until the letter of 
Honorable Elmer A. Benson, Governor of this State, addressed to 
Regent Lewis E. Lohmann, was presented to this Board on De- 
cember 17 last, requesting that the resolution of September 13, 
1917, be rescinded, and that Professor Schaper be invited to return 
to the University. 

This Board finds as follows: 


Professor William A. Schaper was made full professor at the 
University of Minnesota in 1904, after having served three years 
as assistant professor. At the time of the adoption of said resolu- 
tion, he was the head of the Department of Political Science and 
filled that position with distinction. 

He was not furnished with a copy of the alleged information 
against him. 

No charges were made against him that might have been con- 
sidered by a faculty committee and, therefore, none were considered 
by such a committee. 

None of the charges were specified except as above stated. 

He was not confronted with his accusers. 

He was not given sufficient time or opportunity to meet the 
charges, nor to engage counsel for his defense. 

He was dismissed on the eve of the commencement of the then 
academic year after being paid only one month’s salary for that 
year. 

This Board finds that the dismissal was without due process, and, 
therefore, unjustified. 


Therefore, Be It Resolved: 


1. That the action of the Board in adopting the resolution of 
September 13, 1917, terminating the relation existing between 
Professor William A. Schaper and this University be, and it hereby 
is, in all things rescinded, and the said resolution be, and hereby 
is, «ley things expunged from the minutes and records of this 

oard. 

2. That Professor William A. Schaper be reinstated to the 
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faculty of this University, with the rank of Professor of Political 
Science Emeritus. 

3. That Professor William A. Schaper be paid, out of the 
funds of this University, the sum of $5000, in reparation of his 
loss of salary for the academic year 1917-1918, and said sum is 
hereby appropriated for such purpose. 

4. That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to Professor 
William A. Schaper by the Secretary of this Board. 


Commenting on this resolution of the Board of Regents of the 
University of Minnesota, in an editorial in the March, 1938 Bul- 
/etin under the heading, “A Ray of Light,”’ Dr. Charles A. Beard 
wrote as follows: 


In my opinion, the members of the Board of Regents of the 
University of Minnesota, acting in the case of Professor William 
A. Schaper, have erected a towering landmark in the history of 
academic liberty, which is a part of all liberty. They have done 
more than right a wrong committed by their predecessors against 
an individual. That is, in itself, a magnificent gesture and warn- 
ing. All people who in this black world still assert their faith in 
the values of justice and humanity, now so derided, will take heart 
from the action of the regents in correcting the record. But the 
regents have done more. They have written into the record a set 
of resolutions on academic freedom which, it is to be hoped, will 
bind their successors forever and serve as a guide to other trustees 
in dark days when the angry passions of men rage again and the 
murky night of war closes in upon us. The resolutions should be 
spread upon the statutes of every university against those days. 
If the issues of our time are to be resolved within the limitations of 
law and reason, universities must lead in the demonstration of self- 
restraint and open discussion. 


In the December, 1939 issue of the Budletin, Dr. John Dewey, 
this Association’s first President, spoke to the membership of the 
dangers to scholarship in the present international situation in an 
editorial, “Higher Learning and War.” In the light of develop- 
ments during the present academic year, his remarks in that 
editorial seem even more appropriate now than when they were 
first presented. They are as follows: 


Recollections of the events of the last war forcibly remind us that 
our institutions of higher learning are not immune to war hysteria. 
They tell us that the atmosphere created by war enables interested 
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parties to use this hysteria for their own ends, by means of sup- 
pression of free inquiry and free expression. We have every reason 
to hope and many reasons to believe that we shall not become di- 
rectly involved in the present war. But some amount of emotional 
and intellectual involvement is inevitable and this involvement has 
its dangers for the intellectual interests which colleges and uni- 
versities are supposed to serve and to represent. 

Our best protection is to be prepared in advance. The alpha 
and omega of this preparation is realization that no matter what 
our sentiments and our preferences, or our loyalties, to the causes 
which we believe are at stake in the European war, our primary 
obligation and all-controlling responsibility and loyalty are to the 
freedom and objectivity of inquiry and communication for which 
universities are supposed to stand; and to which we, as con- 
stituents of the universities, are morally committed. 

Past experience shows that the existence of this loyalty cannot 
be taken for granted even among the scholars who are found in 
our universities. Already there are signs that some of them feel 
more strongly about the rights or the wrongs of this or that nation 
engaged in the present war than they do about the cause of intel- 
lectual freedom and scientific objectivity. I would not hold for 
a moment that sympathies and antipathies can be or should be 
avoided by college teachers. Since they are human beings, their 
occurrence cannot be avoided. But there is a deeper responsibility 
incumbent upon those who claim to be representatives of the spirit 
of scholarship and of the scientific attitude. It is a sign of weak- 
ness and indeed of disloyalty when this interest is subordinated 
to any other interest. 

There are plenty of persons and groups who will present and 
who will urge with vigor nationalistic, political, economic, and 
ideological interests of different kinds. It is our business to stand 
up with at least equal vigor and aggressiveness for the cause of 
freedom and objectivity of mind to which our profession commits 
us. These remarks may seem to some aloof from the actual and 
practical needs of the present world-scene. But it is this feeling 
against which these remarks are directed, since they are actuated 
by the belief that as teachers and scholars we too are soldiers in 
a cause which is as definitely ours as that of any nation at war in 
Europe is that of the soldiers who are fighting in its special behalf. 

It is more or less of a commonplace today to refer many of the 
present troubles of the world to the defects of the Versailles treaty. 
These defects had, however, their cause. Failure of educated men 
and women, including those in universities, was a part of this 
cause. Let us make sure that we do not share again in this guilt, 
especially as in our case it is more of an act of treachery to our 
supreme end than it is in the case of others. 
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I believe that our Association can and should be a power in 
maintaining and fostering the professional esprit de corps which 
will keep educators and scholars faithful to their own cause. The 
time to begin is now, not when emotions are still more stirred. 


Elsewhere in this issue of the Budletin, there is a statement con- 
cerning the organization of the National Coordinating Committee 
on Education and Defense, a committee representing fifty-five 
national educational organizations. The American Association of 
University Professors is one of these cooperating organizations. 
Most educators of America are aware of the imminent danger from 
the aggression of totalitarian governments and how inimical is the 
totalitarian philosophy to democracy. The organization of the 
National Coordinating Committee on Education and Defense 
evidences that awareness and that concern. To assist in national 
defense is clearly one of the responsibilities of our educational insti- 
tutions, and the Committee will, I am confident, be a useful 
agency in strengthening our national defense against possible ag- 
gression. There are other definite responsibilities that must not 
be lost sight of, among them the preservation and the furtherance 
of the principles and procedures essential to both higher learning 
and democracy. Both are in danger, and apparently we shall 
need to protect them from some of their “protectors.” 


October 7, 1940 Ravpu E. Himsteap, General Secretary 
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Membership in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is open to all college and university teachers from the facul- 
ties of eligible institutions and to graduate students and graduate 
assistants. The list of eligible institutions is based primarily on the 
accredited lists of the established accrediting agencies subject to 
modification by action of the Association. Election to membership 
is by the Committee on Admission of Members following nomination 
by one Active Member of the Association who need not be on the 
faculty of the same institution as the nominee. Election cannot 
take place until thirty days after the nomination is published in 
the Bulletin. Nomination forms, circulars of information, and 
other information concerning the Association may be procured by 
writing to the General Secretary, 744 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

The classes and conditions of membership in the Association as 
provided by the present Constitution, By-Laws, and regulations 
are as follows: 


(a) Active. To become an Active Member, it is necessary to 
hold a position of teaching or research with the rank of instructor 
or higher in an eligible institution and be devoting at least half 
time to teaching or research. Annual dues are $4.00, including 
subscription to the Bulletin. 

(b) funior. Junior membership is open to persons who are, or 
within the past five years have been, graduate students in eligible 
institutions. Junior Members are transferred to Active member- 
ship as soon as they become eligible. Annual dues are $3.00, in- 
cluding subscription to the Bulletin. 

(c) Associate. Associate Members include those members who, 
ceasing to be eligible for Active or Junior membership because their 
work has become primarily administrative, are transferred to the 
Associate list with the approval of the Council. Annual dues are 
$3.00, including subscription to the Budletin. 

_(d) Emeritus. Any Active Member retiring for age from a posi- 
tion in teaching or research may be transferred, at his own request 
and with the approval of the Council, to Emeritus membership. 
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Emeritus members pay no dues but may if they desire receive the 
Bulletin, at $1.00 a year. 

(e) Life Membership. The Treasurer is authorized by the 
Council to receive applications from Active, Junior, and Associate 
Members for Life membership, the amount to be determined in 
each case on an actuarial basis. This includes a life subscription 
to the Bulletin. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 132 nominations for Active membership and 9 
nominations for Junior membership are printed as provided by 
the Constitution. In accordance with action by the Council, 
objections to any nominee may be addressed to the General Sec- 
retary, who will in turn transmit them for the consideration of the 
Committee on Admission of Members if received within thirty 
days after this publication. The Council of the Association has 
ruled that the primary purpose of this provision for protests is 
to bring to the attention of the Committee any question concern- 
ing the technical eligibility of the nominee for membership as pro- 
vided in the Constitution. 

The Committee on Admission of Members consists of Professors 
Ella Lonn, Goucher College, Chairman; B. W. Kunkel, Lafayette 
College; A. Richards, University of Oklahoma; R. H. Shryock, 
University of Pennsylvania; W. O. Sypherd, University of Dela- 
ware; and F. J. Tschan, Pennsylvania State College. 


Active 


Albany Medical College, Byron B. Clark; Atlanta University, Oran W. 
Eagleson, Burwell T. Harvey; Ball State Teachers College, Floy Hurlbut; 
Bowling Green State University, J. Maxwell Cadwallader, Melvin B. Cox, 
Lewis F. Manhart, Conwell J. Poling; Brooklyn College, Salvador Dinamarca; 
Brown University, J. Sutherland Frame; Bucknell University, Harvey A. 
Heath; University of Buffalo, Israel I. Efros, Annemarie M. Sauerlander; 
Catholic University of America, John L. Brown, Robert H. Connery; Uni- 
versity of Chicago, N. C. Leites, Norman E. Steenrod; University of Cincin- 
nati, Arthur H. Knebel; The Citadel, Karl H. Koopman; The City College 
(New York), William G. Crane; Coe College, Max Lederer; Colby College, 
Alfred K. Chapman; University of Detroit, René Rochon; Dillard University, 
Nathaniel Stewart; Duquesne University, Francis R. Preveden; Franklin 
and Marshall College, J. N. Schaeffer; Furman University, Gwendolen W. 
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Reed, Ruby Simpson; George Peabody College for Teachers, Maycie K. 
Southall; Hamilton College, William M. Carruth, Willard B. Marsh, John R. 
Mattingly, William Sloane; University of Hawaii, T. Blake Clark, Willard 
H. Eller, Stewart C. Wilcox; Howard University, Victor J. Tulane; Hunter 
College, Helen V. Downey, Anders Emile; Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Millard P. Binyon, C. R. Glaves; University of Illinois, Lucien M. Hanks, Jr., 
Robert Serber; Iowa State College, Edward D. Allen; Kansas State College, 
Frank Byrne, Lester O. Gilmore; Kent State University, Nina S. Humphrey; 
Louisiana State University, John P. Fraim, Jr.; University of Louisville, J. 
N. Lott, Jr.; University of Maine, Leslie F. Smith; Marietta College, Deme- 
trios E. Theodore; Mars Hill College, Robert L. Moore; Mary Baldwin 
College, Andrew J. Mahler; Michigan State College, Marion S. Hillhouse, 
Helen A. Ludwig, Evelyn Mansfield, John A. Young, Jr.; Mississippi State 
College, Arthur Ollivier; State University of Montana, Ludvig G. Browman, 
Lucile Speer; Mt. Holyoke College, Frederick H. Cramer; Mt. Union College, 
J. Osborn Fuller; University of Nebraska, Margaret Cannell; University of 
New Mexico, Katherine Simons; New York University, Robert Hoppock; 
University of North Carolina, Harry D. Bruner; Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, Harriet Naumann; Northwestern University, 
Esson McD. Gale; Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Idress 
Cash, Marian P. Runk; Oklahoma State Teachers College (Southeastern), 
John W. Morris; Oregon State College, Gilbert L. Gifford, Donald P. Rogers; 
University of Oregon, Lawrence Hartwig; University of Pennsylvania, Reavis 
Cox; University of Pittsburgh, William H. Ford; College of Puget Sound, 
Frank G. Williston; Reed College, Frank Munk, Cecilia E. Tenney; St. 
Lawrence University, Seymour G. Link; Skidmore College, Elizabeth A. Mosh- 
ier, Theresa Ogonowski, Margaret Paulding, Elizabeth C. Swingle; Spring- 
field College, Seth Arsenian; Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
Daniel Brawley, John T. Murchison; Texas Christian University, Frank W. 
Hogan; Texas College of Arts and Industries, J. A. Rickard; University of 
Utah, Hector H. Lee; Virginia State College for Negroes, William T. Carter; 
Washington College, Frederick W. Dumschott, J. S. William Jones; Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Foster Mohrhardt, William W. Pusey; Central 
Washington College of Education (Ellensburg), Hubert S. Coffey, O. H. 
Holmes, Jr., Tennie Johanson, Edmund L. Lind, Donald E. MacRae, A. 
Jackson Mathews, Helen Michaelsen, W. Grafton Nealley, Oliver W. Nel- 
son, Wilfrid Newschwander, Harold W. Quigley, Emil Samuelson, Reginald 
Shaw, Mary Simpson, Selden Smyser, George Sogge, Milton Steinhardt, 
Donald H. Thompson; Wayne University, Edward G. Eriksen, Thomas L. 
Patterson, Robert C. Turner; College of William and Mary (Williamsburg), 
Olive M. Stone; University of Wisconsin, Edmund D. Ayres, Gladys B. Bassett, 
Gladys L. Borchers, James M. Dorrans, Stephen C. Kleene, J. Murray Lee, 
Thomas C. McCormick, Julian E. Mack, Villiers W. Meloche, Roland K. 
Meyer, James S. Parker, Stella T. Patton, Albert J. Riker, Harry Steenbock; 
Yale University, Eugene V. Rostow. 
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Junior 


University of Connecticut, Jack W. Broucek; Hunter College, Edward D. 
Reynolds; University of Illinois, Madelyn Womack; State University of 
Iowa, Paul F. Nemenyi; Virginia State College for Negroes, Earl C. Clay; 
Not in Accredited University Connection, Samuel S. Ericsson (A.B., University 
of Kansas), Detroit, Mich.; James A. Fennell (Graduate work, Catholic 
University of America), Grand Rapids, Mich.; Charles R. Gilbert (Graduate 
work, University of Kansas), Bluefield, W. Va.; Helen K. Wallace (A.M., 
New York University), Hempstead, N. Y. 


Members Elected 


The Committee on Admissions announces the election of 268 
Active and 18 Junior Members as follows: 


Active 


American University, C. Henry Leineweber; Amherst College, James F. 
Hunt, E. Dwight Salmon; Ball State Teachers College, Donald E. Miller; 
Bard College, Roger C. Gay; Bates College, Angelo P. Bertocci, Robert D. 
Seward; Bowling Green State University, J. Maxwell Cadwallader; Brooklyn 
College, Nancy Hudson; Brown University, J. McVicker Hunt; Central 
YMCA College, S. McKee Rosen; Chapman College, Paul S. Delp; 
University of Chicago, Waldo H. Dubberstein; University of Cincinnati, Carl 
W. Blegen, James A. Quinn; The City College (New York), Samuel Middle- 
brook; The City College (Commerce Center), Herbert Arkin, Ernest S. Brad- 
ford, David E. Moser, Allard A. Paul; Coe College, Ray T. Wendland; Colo- 
rado State College, Willard O. Eddy; Columbia University, F. B. O’Rear; 
Connecticut College, Harriet B. Creighton; Teachers College of Connecticut 
(New Britain), Edwin B. Coddington; University of Connecticut, Fred Couey, 
William N. Leonard, Edith L. Mason, James S. Owens, Nathan L. Whetten; 
University of Dayton, Daniel L. Leary; De Paul University, Kenneth H. 
Loomis; DePauw University, R. R. Neal, Willard E. Umbreit; Duquesne 
University, Herman M. Schwartz; Elmhurst College, Chester Egner; Elmira 
College, Mary E. Cameron; Emory University, Robert E. Mitchell, Henry M. 
Quillian; Florida State College for Women, Karl Ahrendt, Isabel McKinnell; 
University of Florida, Robert R. Mulligan; Fordham University (Bronx), 
William O’Meara; Fordham University (Manhattan), Ruth Byrns, Richard 
Sexton, Charles J. Walsh; George Peabody College for Teachers, Harlan G. 
Metcalf; University of Georgia, Mildred Ledford; Grinnell College, Keith H. 
Davenport; Hahnemann Medical College, Lyle V. Beck; Harvard University, 
Paul H. Buck, Merle Fainsod, Perry G. E. Miller, Theodore Morrison, Charles 
H. Taylor, Robert Ulich; Hunter College, Lawrence R. Chenault, Dorothy 
Doob, Theodora Nelson; Illinois State Normal University, Orville L. Young; 
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Illinois State Normal University (Southern), Judson T. Landis; Ilinois State 
Teachers College (Northern), Paul Crawford, Charles E. Howell; Indiana 
State Teachers College, G. David Koch; Iowa State College, Lester W. Cam- 
eron, Julia S. Lee; Iowa Wesleyan College, Olah Crane, Wayne Erickson, 
Frank Grube, H. E. Jaques, Maurice C. Latta, Floyd H. Ross; Johns Hopkins 
University, P.-E. Dumont, Panos Morphopoulos; Kansas State College, Oscar 
W. Alm, Dorothy Barfoot, Harold N. Barham, Waldo E. Grimes, Murville J. 
Harbaugh, J. S. Hughes, Roy C. Langford, Edwin C. Miller, Conrad S. Moll, 
Clinton E. Pearce, Helen G. Saum, Roger C. Smith, Bessie B. West, Edward 
J. Wimmer; Fort Hays Kansas State College, George A. Kelly; University of 
Kentucky, Konrad Bekker, Robert N. Ford; Lewis Institute, Vell B. Chamber- 
lin, Floyd C. Holmes; Louisiana State University, Henry O. Dresser; Lynch- 
burg College, Helen Rufener; Madison College, London A. Sanders, William 
Stanley; Marshall College, Curtis Baxter; Mary Washington College, J. 
Edwin Whitesell; Mercer University, Gail L. Carver; Michigan State College, 
Johannes Sachse; University of Michigan, Marguerite F. Hall, Lila Pargment, 
Richard U. Ratcliff, Mabel R. Rhead; University of Minnesota, Louis A. 
Buie, Helen Hart, Howard Hartman, Mary F. Inman, Raymond J. Jackman, 
Oren L. Kirklin, Frank H. Krusen, Henry W. Meyerding, Eric G. Sharvelle, 
Newton D. Smith, John McM. Waugh; Missouri State Teachers College 
(Northeast), J. T. Angus; Missouri State Teachers College (Southeast), 
William A. Ownbey, Felix E. Snider; Missouri Valley College, John Hartsook, 
Belle C. Huff; Montana State University, Harold Tascher; Mount Union 
College, Eleanor F. Crigler, Henriette Eynon, J. Osborn Fuller, Richard 
Hoppin, Lloyd G. Linder, Helen B. Rudin; Muskingum College, Lorin E 
Bixler; University of Nebraska, Alice H. Hupp, Roger V. Shumate, Ruth 
Staples; University of Nevada, Samuel B. Batdorf, John T. Ryan, Harry 
E. Wheeler; New Jersey State Teachers (Montclair), Teresa de Escoriaza, 
Charles E. Hadley, Valentine Tonone; New Mexico Normal University, 
Jean Thompson; New Mexico State College, James W. Benner, Mary 
Hammes; Newark College of Engineering, Frank A. Grammer; Northwestern 
University, Sten G. Flygt, James A. Work; Ohio State University, J. Henri 
Amiel; Ohio University, Thomas Larrick, Wilfred J. Smith; Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Roy G. Bossert, Ruth Davies, Theodore C. Dunham, Byron L. 
Fox, Paul T. Hahn, William F. Hahnert, Charles W. Jarvis, Ralph V. Sinnett, 
Benjamin T. Spencer, Harry Wood; Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Flora M. Ellis; Municipal University of Omaha, Edward P. Coleman; 
University of Oregon, Oliver L. Barrett, Harold W. Bernard, Wallace S. 
Hayden, David McCosh, F. Glenn Macomber, Elizabeth Montgomery, 
Louise B. Schroff, Andrew McD. Vincent, Hugh B. Wood; Ottawa University, 
Alvin Pershing; Pacific Lutheran College, Michel N. Franck; Pennsylvania 
State Teachers College (Lock Haven), Edna Bottorf, Catherine E. Geary; 
University of Pennsylvania, William J. Phillips; University of Pittsburgh, 
Gertrude Wilson; Purdue University, J. Roy Leevy; Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, Frank S. Loescher; University of Redlands, J. Harold 
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Wayland; University of Richmond, Margaret Ross; University of Rochester, 
Ethel L. French; Rose Polytechnic Institute, Orien Simmons; Russell Sage 
College, Ruthetta Krause; St. Louis University, Edward A. Doisy; San 
Diego State College, Richard Madden, Alvena S. Storm; University of Santo 
Tomas, Pier Zampetti; University of Scranton, Michael Erdelyi, Leonard N. 
Wolf; Seton Hill College, Rachael S. Bizal, Hans W. L. Freudenthal, John B. 
Rollit; Sioux Falls College, Edwin B. Dike, Ben M. Mankowski; Smith 
College, Sara Bache-Wiig, Dorothy C. Bacon, Fritz Heider, Doris Rich, Vivian 
Tombetta; University of Southern California, Harold von Hofe; Stanford 
University, Virgil K. Whitaker; University of Tennessee, Charles R. Man- 
gam; Texas State Teachers College (Southwest), Brent W. Epperson; Uni- 
versity of Texas, James Knight, Berenice Mallory; Trinity College (Connecti- 
cut), Corning Chisholm; Tufts College, Raymond U. Fittz, Constance R. 
Handy; Tulane University of Louisiana, Philip W. Souers; Virginia Military 
Institute, Herbert Dillard, Jr.; Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Thomas De- 
Witt, Wesley C. Royer; Virginia State College for Negroes, T. Nelson Baker, 
Jr., Millard T. Carter, Cortlandt M. Colson, J. Harold Montague, Thomas D. 
Pawley, George G. Singleton, Charles H. Townes, Edward G. Trigg; Western 
Washington College of Education, L. A. Kibbe; University of Washington, 
C. Eden Quainton; Washington University, Harold E. Wethey; Wayne Uni- 
versity, Clara Champion, Harry L. Clark, M. Raymond Collings, George R. 
Husband, Joseph J. Jasper, Charles G. Johnston, Warren O. Nelson, W. Ray 
Smittle, Frederick F. Yonkman, Jessie Wedin, Rufus Wixon; West Virginia 
State College, Ernest R. Armstead, F. W. Bond, Dallas C. Brown, Frederick 
A. Clement, Anthony B. Crawley, Austin W. Curtis, T. George Davis, James 
C. Evans, Daniel L. Ferguson, Harrison H. Ferrell, Benjamin L. Goode, 
Carlton B. Goodlett, Harry W. Greene, Reid E. Jackson, Lillian Jordan, Char- 
lotte McF. Lacy, Frederic J. Lacy, Hilda Lawson, Daniel P. Lincoln, Loratius 
L. McKenzie, Frederick J. Matheus, Paul J. Moore, Theodore D. Phillips, 
Thomas Posey, William B. Pratt, Hillery Thorne, William J. L. Wallace; 
Westminster College (Pennsylvania), Herbert C. Graebner, William L. Reu- 
ter; Wheaton College (Massachusetts), Dorothy Mott; Municipal University 
of Wichita, Evelyn A. Hinton, Mary E. Holme; Williams College, Donald H. 
Wallace; Wisconsin State Teachers College (Central), Mildred Davis; Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, August Molzer; Xavier University, Francis Hammond. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


University of Delaware, Florence M. Martindale; Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Clet A. Girard, Jr.; Syracuse University, Agnes I. Allardyce; Wayne 
University, Helen I. Miner; Williams College, Phillip H. Coombs. 


Junior 


Baylor University, Preston E. Harrison; University of California (Los 
Angeles), Leonard I. Katzin; The City College (Commerce Center), Willard 
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Freedman, Henry G. Puppa; University of Connecticut, Henry W. Riecken, 
Jr.; University of Minnesota, James R. Eckman; University of Texas, Jean 
DeC. Neal; Virginia State College for Negroes, Elwood B. Boone, Arnett 
Macklin; Xavier University, James Despinasse; Not in Accredited Uni- 
versity Connection, Warren Angell (M.Mus., Syracuse University), Shawnee, 
Okla.; William H. Beckwith (Ph.D., New York University), Hempstead, 
N. Y.; Richard W. Bryan (M.S., New York University), Tampa, Fla.; 
Luther B. Cox (M.A., Columbia University), Shawnee, Okla.; Clifford W. 
Patton (M.A., University of Illinois), Shawnee, Okla.; Henry L. Snuggs 
(Ph.D., Duke University), Shawnee, Okla.; Walter L. Wall (Ph.D., Ohio 
State University), Hempstead, N. Y.; Faith P. Williams (M.A., Smith 
College), Hempstead, N. Y. 


Supplementary List, Members Elected 


Active (45) 


Amherst College, George P. Child; Arkansas State College, John R. Patty; 
University of Chicago, Jacob Loft, Joseph D. Lohman; University of Cincin- 
nati, John W. Surbaugh; University of Connecticut, H. James Rockel, Robert 
W. Yingling; Cornell University, Denis B. Johnstone-Wallace, Elmer S. Sav- 
age; Duke University, Lothar W. Nordheim; Duquesne University, Henry W. 
Spiegel; Emory University, Harold G. Murphy; Kent State University, Eric 
Griebling; Lafayette College, Harold C. Downes; Michigan State College, 
Warren L. Fleischauer, C. G. Fulkerson, Paul Honigsheim, V. E. Leichty, 
Howard Mauthe, Burton T. Ostenson, Louis L. Ray, Clayton R. Watts, Kath- 
rine Winckler; Michigan State Normal College, Everett L. Marshall; Mon- 
mouth College, Lyle Finley, Eva M. Hanna, Jean Liedman; Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina, Ruth Fitzgerald; University of Oregon, 
Carl Kossack; University of Pittsburgh, Ruth Gartland; Purdue University, 
Ellen M. Johnson, Winifred Lynskey; University of Scranton, Alexandre 
Goulet; Temple University, Beaumont S. Bruestle; Texas College of Arts and 
Industries, James C. Cross; Virginia State College for Negroes, Hermanze E. 
Fauntleroy, George W. Owens; West Virginia State College, Ethel Burnette, 
Arthur W. Ellis, Theodore C. Gregory, Earle S. Jamison, Lorena E. Kemp, 
Frederick Lehner; University of Wisconsin, M. R. Irwin, Walter A. Morton. 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


The Association is glad to render service to appointing 
officers and teachers by publishing the information below. 
The officers of the Association can, however, take no re- 
sponsibility for maintaining a register or for making a 
selection among applicants. It is optional with the ap- 
pointing officer or the applicant to publish the address 
in the announcement or to use a key number. In the 
latter case those interested should send their letters of 
application to the General Secretary, 744 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Vacancies Reported 


English: Professor of English in Faculty of Arts, University of Western 
Australia, effective March 1, 1941. ctures and tutorial classes in 
English and administrative supervision of teaching of modern lan- 
guages (French, German and Italian). Salary, £1000. Applications 
in duplicate must reach the Vice-Chancellor of the University of West- 
ern Australia, Nedlands, Australia, not later than November 16, 1940 
(Clipper mail suggested). Each applicant should state his age, full 
particulars as to his education, experience and general qualifications, 
including recent photograph and a medical certificate. Preference to 
candidates under 40 years of age. 


Field Secretary of Civic Group: Man, 25-45. College education or 
equivalent in professional knowledge; minimum experience or train- 
ing of one year in field of civic organization work. Duties will be 
financial and educational. Salary, $2400. Written examination re- 
quired of all applicants. Address inquiries before November 4, 1940 
to: Connecticut Merit System Association, 33 Lewis Street, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


Teachers Available 


Education: Man, Ph.D., married. Extensive experience in public 
school, normal school, and college. Undergraduate major and gradu- 
ate minor in Sociology. Publications. Employed. Especially inter- 
ested in summer appointment; would consider more favorable perma- 
nent location. A 1805 
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ACADEMIC VACANCIES AND TEACHERS AVAILABLE 


French, German, Spanish: Woman. Ph.D., 1927, University of Chi- 
cago. Rich experience in college teaching. First class references. 
Intensive and extensive travel and study abroad. Available at once. 

A 1814 


French, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese: Man, 25, unmarried, Ph.D. 
Johns Hopkins. College teaching experience. Now engaged i in re- 
search work. Available at once. A 1806 


German: Man, 41, married. Ph.D. Heidelberg. 14 years’ experience 
first as a teacher, then administrator of a large school system. Publi- 
cations and editions. Excellent recommendations. Can also teach 
European History. Just arrived from Europe after a year’s research 
work at Cambridge, England. A 1807 


German, English: Man, married, Ph.D. Numerous publications (books 
and articles). American college teaching experience. Can also teach 
education, history and classics. Now employed. Desires change. 
Excellent references, A 1808 


History and Political Science: Man, Ph.D., 40, married, 14 years’ 
college teaching experience. Qualified for U. S. History; Federal, 
State and Local Government, International Relations; Social Science 
Methods. Two books, numerous articles. Desires summer school 
position, 1941. A 1809 


Political Science: Man, 37, married, Ph.D. Twelve years’ college ex- 
perience. Publications. Foreign ’study as research fellow. Special 
fields: international law and relations, foreign governments, Ameri- 
can government. Now teaching in eastern college, but desires ou. 

1810 


Romance Languages (French, Spanish, Old Romance, also Portuguese), 
German, Russian, Camenates Literature: Man, 26, Ph.D., speaks 
languages fluently. Numerous literary, philological publications, 
recommended by first American, European authorities, 4 years’ 
experience, now in research work. Would accept instructorship at 
university or college. A 1811 


Sociology: Full professor, now well established at large university, with 
hi 


extensive teaching experience and professional standing, would con- 
sider invitation to head department in a first-rank college or uni- 
versity. A 1812 


Sociology: Man, 47, married, 2 children. Ph.D. University of Michigan; 
g years’ foreign study and teaching; 2 years’ government work. 
pecial interests: the family, cultural anthropology, educational 
sociology. Other interests: general economics, contemporary social] 
movements. Available now. A 1813 
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Write for Life Insurance 


to 


Usual Types of Policy 
and 
Policies seldom offered by Others 
which have proved popular 
with college teachers 


All at Economical Rates 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 


OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, edited by Guy E. Snavely. 
Issued four times a year. $3.00 

A Free College in a Free State—The Proceedings of the Twenty-Sixth Annual 
Meeting, 1940. Addresses by His Excellency, Hu Shih, Clarence K. Streit, 
Stephen Duggan, Willard C. Rappleye, Byron 8. Hollinshead, James P. 
Baxter, Charles E. Diehl, J. W. Lowes, Fred Pierce Corson. Annual Re- 
pee Minutes, Membership, Constitution. (Bulletin, March 1940.) $1.50. 

The American Colleges and the Social Order by Robert Lincoln Kelly. Aninterpre- 
tative and critical study of the development of American colleges and college 
education which gives new perspective to the much discussed problems of 
higher education today. The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 

Teaching with Books—A Study of College Libraries by Harvie Branscomb. 
Association of American Colleges, New York, and American Library 
Association, Chicago. $2.50. 

Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities by Edward Safford Jones. 
Questions used in senior terminal examinations in the Classics, English, 
Modern Languages, Comparative Literature, Philosophy, Art and Arche- 
ology. Analytical comment; complete sample examinations. Single 
copy, $1.25; ten copies, $10.00. 

Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by Edward Safford Jones. 
Report of a recent investigation of this subject for the Association of 
American Colleges. 434 pages. $2.50. 

College Music by Randall Thompson. Report of an investigation of non- 
professional offerings in typical selected institutions under a subvention 
from the Carnegie Corporation. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


$2.50. 

Architectural Planning of the American College by J. Fredrick Larson and 
Archie M. Palmer. The McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. $2.00. 
Descriptive circular including additional titles mailed on request. 

Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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